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Title puts Sampras 
among the greats 


Stephen Blertey 

W HEN Goran Ivanisevic 
won the first set against 
Pete Sampras last Sunday 
it seemed a clear and untroubled 
day might have finally dawned for 
the unpredictable but thoroughly 
congenial Croatian who enters 
every match with the hazard lights 
(lashing, warning of his own poten- 
tial for self-destruction. 

HjuI he been facing anyone other 
Ihuri (lie mult killed! and multi* 
talented American he might have 
won his first Grand Slain and made 
it third time lucky on Centre Court 
after the disappointment of losing 
the 1992 and 1994 finals. But It was . 
not lo be. and great was the sadness I 
both for Ivanisevic and the crowd. 

This was Sampras's fifth Wimble- 
don singles tide, equalling the open- 
era itcoit! of Bjorn Borg. It also 
places him alongside Borg and Rod 
| Laver with LI Grand Slain titles in 
total, one behind the record 1J of 
Roy Emerson. 

Yet for all his achievements and 
his supreme ability, the Centre 
Cmirt crowd have never completely 
wanned to Sampras. Perhaps lie 
simply lacks the vulnerability that 
makes Ivanisevic so endearing, 
although on this occasion .Sampras 
was some way short of invincibility. 

These have been a. . difficult 
IfLonrmlhs for him. A little "oT the ” 
desire has deserted him, and he has 
struggled to motivate himself even ' 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 


Across 

1 Showman gives former partner 
greeting with gold piece (9) 

6 Pain In the tall? (5) 

9 Associate oftha Senate House 
about now, a small-time saint (15) 
10,4 Listen to the row getting more 
cordial? (8) 

fl Paduan architect, a boy In the 
Sienese race (6) 

14 Profetarfanclrdehasanumber 
held by a targe dose of 
weedkiller (9) 

15 The road to the left Is muddy (5) 
18 Part of the Interior of Troy, they 

say (6) 


I 16 Unhappy (over keeps changing 
j tune — and he wasn't pressed 
(9) 

20 Cook buys lard without reason 
(8) 

21 The middle came after dark {4) 

25 6 across, secret part of card- 
game (10,5) 

26 Servitude left to countryman (5) 

27 Greek poet Is returning on 
Monday the 13th (9) 


Down 

1 The planet needs a change of 
heart (5) / . ■' 
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for those tournaments he holds 
most dear, namely the Grand Slams. 
Since beating France's Cedric Pio- 
line at Wimbledon last year he has 
tailed to reach the semi-finals in 
New York. Melbourne and Paris. 

'Tve been a little bit burned out, 
but Wimbledon is always where It 
happens for me," Sampras said after 
his fifth win in six years. He 
recognises (lie huge tradition of 
these championships and admits 
always to feeling more nervous 
| before a Wimbledon final than any- 
where else. I 

In his previous four victories you 
would have been hard pressed to 
notice the least sign of anxiety, but it 
was readily apparent when the great 
British summer attempted to revive 
itself before sulking back beneath 
more grey cloud. 

Ivanisevic sensed the great man 
was not quite himself. "He wasn't 
playing well. It was not the greatest 
tennis, hut this was my best chance 
to win. This was not the Pele of 
1994." 

Such knowledge made Ibis five- 
set defeat, by 6-7, 7-G. 6-4, 3-6. 6-2. 
even harder for the Croatian to 
come to terms with. At the end he 
sat on his chair, his head swathed in 
n towel, his body comatose save for 
(lie gentle tapping of his left foot. 

The crowd desperately wanted to 
share his grief and lift him. Verging 
"him— to — achu _ Sampras's lap of 
triumph. But Ivanisevic CO UR l n' u i b e- 
untrue to his swirling inner emo- 
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Made for each other , . . Sampras after his fifth win 


It’s Novotna's 
day at last 


ft A ARTINA NAVRATILOVA, 

I V I nine times the Wimbledon 
singles champion, once saldof 
Monica Seles: “If she bad Steffi 
Graf’s serve, we’d all be gone.’ 
And surely if Jana Novotna hid 
Graf’s nerve, her first Grand 
Slam title would have comelofg 
before laBt Saturday’s agonis- 
ingly tense 6-4, 7-6 victory 
over France’s Nathalie Tauziat, 
writes Stephen Bierley. 

This was a memorable rather 
than an outstanding ladies' fo^ 
because it was simply drenched 
with too much emotion to ignite 
more than spasmodically as a 
genuine contest The French 
woman had won three of their 
four meetings, although they had 
never before played on grass - 
the Czech’s favourite surface. 

However. Tauziat’a forcing 
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Hashimoto quits 
after poll rebuff 


l Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


PHOTO. DAVE CAULKJr J 


four meetings, although they had HE Japanese prime minister, 
never before played on grass- | I Ryutaro Hashimoto. announ- 
the Czech’s favourite surface. \ I ced this week that he would 
However. Tauziat’s forcing j resign in the wake of a damning 

backhand and her ability to vol- : pdgment by voters on his efforts to 
ley instinctively made it improfr Irag the world's second-largest 


dons; this was no lime for false 
bravado. All he managed was one 
final departing wave in acknowledg- 
ment of the prolonged and heartfelt 
sympathetic applause. 

He will replay two shots in his 
head for many weeks to come. 
Twice in the second-set lie-break he 
had set points on Sampras's second 
serve, and twice lie drove weak 
backhands into the net. He will rue 
them to the end of his career should 
a Grand Slam forever elude him. 

Sampras knew he had been a little 
fortunate, but the truism that cham- 
pions make their own luck cannot be 
hfntll 00 | lT r- 

1 stead of reacting, and when the 


2 Fashionable city for sitter (3.4) 

3 Food causing complaint (4) 

4 See 10 

5 President raised hat like a cat's 
claws (10) 

6 Colony gets money for 
subsidence (10) 

7 Heat-resistant alloy from French 
interior Is an alien entrant (7) 

8 Fuel store cut having had longer 
life (3-6) 

12,13 9 in the slammer, corrective 
all needed (10.10) 

14 Oily rag to be used outside 
church, a rule hated by 14 
across (9) 

17 Psychologist's view about Pole 
— the other one raised silk In 
the past (7) 

19 Sooty tern — which part came 
first? — sounds so Anglo-Saxon 
13-4) 

22 Reportedly looks for men called 

Singh (5) 

23 6 across gets water repellents 
put up (4) 

24 6 across In the past cut short 
with pole-axe (4) 


world No 1 — a position lie secured 
by winning — broke Ivanisevic in 
the third set it appeared the end 
might come rather quickly. 

Rarely, once lie lias his teeth in 
an opponent’s throat, does Sampras 
loosen his grip. But he could do 
nothing when Ivanisevic easily took 
the fourth set. 

But Sampras, given his own 
implacable mental strengths in the 
face of adversity, was always the 
favourite lo win the fifth set, and 
seized upon an errant Ivanisevic 
service game with something close 
to bestial zeal. Croatirin^blood was 
-oinlie Coun Ttricf Sampras attacked 
with savagery to triumph. 


able that Novotna would be able 
to dominate from the net, audit 
was apparent from her opening 
service game that the Czech’s 
nerves might yet again he her 
downfall. However, Novotna 
broke her opponent’s service 
twice in taking the first set. 


economy out of recession. The 
; filling Liberal Democratic party 
j immediately began the search for- a 
1 rwswr to fill tlie power vacuum. 

Twelve hours after election re- 
ulis for the upper house of parlia- 
i.vm confirmed big losses for Ihi- 
H'P. Mr Hashimoto announced he 


In the second, Novotna secwil 5 « resigning as party president. 


for the match at 5-4 hut whai 
appeared to lie a winning annul 
on the first point was called out 
and soon Hfter Tauziat was bad 
on level terms. However, in tht 
tie-break a netted backhand 
volley signalled the beginnings 
die end for the Frenchwoman 
and tlie chance for Novotna to 
escape her past, | 


It first step to stain ling down as 
mme minister. "Our failure in the 
\l»n is my responsibility'," he 
.3 a press conference. “I did not 
^enough ability." 

Hie LDP’s factions will spend all 
'^ choosing his successor. The 
-’ision will be made at a meeting 
• W legislators early next week. 
^ Q 8 Ihe favourites are the 
I'JV minister. Keizo Obuchi; the 
; J;<rick health minister. Junichiro 
| -'-innni: and the former chief cabi- 
| ^secretary, Seiroku Kajiyama. 

! Analysts said none of the candi- 
■~Hhad the charisma, leadership 
, . **sp o( economics needed to 


Last week’s solution 
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Rugby Union international: S Africa 18 England 1 0 | is^. and the 


a iwciary, aeiroku kajiyama. 

Woodward fears the axe F-='Hhad the charisma, leadership 

< Sra a P o( economics needed to 

Robert Armstrong In Cape Town please from a long-term Japan out of its slump. “Tlie 

- with Sale. . v I : , 1 ™ must be up to world 

C LIVE WOODWARD fears for Whether the progress^: | ^Jarda, ' said Yasunori Sone, 
his future. The England coach minded Woodward has guarded : lessor of political science at Keio 
believes a hostile group of Rugby back with sufficient care nrostK ' “But there is no appropri- 

Football Union members are lobby- open to doubt Like his main w now in the LDP." 

itvg for his dismissal due to his supporters, Fran Colton ^ rT. onsid *ring the severe condi- 

scathing criticism of the southern Brittle, he has a talent for maWi 01 the economy, a political 

hemisphere tour. political enemies that must be avoided,” said 

Woodward’s anxieties may be overshadows Ids creative value ■ Imai, head of the Japan 

related more to his own wln-losB ratio English rugby. ihi ton* 9 t conomic Cfrgonisa- 

than his recent damning reference It may be difficult to cofivtnce powerful business lobby, 

to the “thick-heads” of the RFU. RFU hawks that Woodward srecoj elements of the govern- 

Since his appointment 10 months has more merit than statistics miP . Programme have been 
ago the England coach has guided suggest. Apart from this 8®^ Bsshimnt/ u su dden fall of Mr 

his team to three wins in 15 games, which fluent movement was imp* ^ who a year ago was 

the kind of failure rate that tends to Bible due to torrential rain. ^ the opinion polls, 

prompt changes in personnel. have tried to play ball in lwnd ' the LDP retains a mar 

The feet that England’s “tour oping a fresh style that give 8 chamber, there Is 

from hell" has been made with, in slon to the skills of a m t ^ rea t of a change of 

effect, a B squad of relatively In- enthusiastic squad. Static kM** 
experienced players, 16 first-choice rugby has been banished. __ 
men being injured or unavailable, is Perhaps Woodward s lg.j 
bound to count In Woodward’s achievement has been ^ 

favour, though arguably he did not ness to fast-track promising r ^ 
get the best from limited resources, stem. The latest exam .v , v/«tf 

In some ways England's defeat here Sampson, the 20 -year-cln 
was their most impressive perfok wng, will have^benellteo 

mance, certainly In terms of commit- from making ' his ^ 

ment and organisation; at least their the Springboks. Joan 7'^ 

760 defeat by Australia seemed in 23-year-old fly-half, fe ^ ^ ^ 

comparison merely a bad dream. has had to grow up qulCKo 

If Woodward were to go, John three Tests. ‘ * 

Mitchell, the assistant coach who Nick Mallett, 
has won the respect of the players, coach, put a brave raw .fagfat 

would bfe the most likely replace- plodding per for q| 1 

ment given a shortage of credible were lucky they diojW, 

candltktes both at home and a dry pitch, ot L e j rvri ®^ iheriC 1 

abroad. However, Mitchell, and the have put 50 point8 ' V -J 

RFU would have to negotiate' his declared., . ■■ 


sion to the skills of *3 threat of a change of 
enthusiastic squad. Static set-l*^ I e ” t - But its disastrous 
rugby has been banished. s n last Sunday’s election 

Perhaps Woodward's 
achievement has been hl^* 

ness to fast-track promising 7°^ lUU.aQD Ufifl 
sters. The latest exampte ^ Will 

Sampson, the 20 -yearcid . — l ■ - 

wing, will hftve benefited — !?2!E 

2 S-yeawild fly-haU, is ^ empire — from 

has had to grow up quickly Islands — 

three Tests. British d tlzen- 

Nlck Mallett, die n S CT,i, ^ to accept that 

coach, put a brave face on . k? r «lpro{^l right to' 

plodding l»rfor®ance* ^ tf . ^nderTi^Ms- 

were lucky they did noL 1 ^^ 1 i Jeh ^ { * men t In principle 
a dry pitch,, otherwise ^ ^een key ministers, the 

have 'pul 50 . points colonies wiU 

declared. ; ... , ^rifatn sna $5* to ^ ve work 






means it will struggle to pass bills 
through the upper house, which can 
delay legislation for 60 days. 

Such concerns sent the Japanese 
currency and the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange on a roller-coaster ride on 
Monday, with the yen and stock 
prices falling sharply in the morn- 
ing, before recovering later. 

At Monday’s press conference 
Mr Hashimoto said lie was can- 
celling a trip to the United States 
and France, where he was to dis- 
cuss measures to deal with the 
Asian financial crisis. "It would ho 
impolite to visit these countries now 
thsrt 1 am quitting.” he said. 

Measures to stimulate the eco- 
nomy fliid stabilise the teetering 
hanking system have also been put 
• m i lie back burner. Of greatest 
concern is legislation for the 
“bridge banks" scheme to deal with 
collapsed financial institutions, due 
lo be introduced in parliament this 
month. 

Political and market analysts said 
tlie high turnout of voters, which at 
60 per cent was up by a third from 
tlie last upper house election, sig- 
nalled that the LDP could not con- 
tinue to put off mensures to tackle 
the worst recession since the war. 

Tlie main benefactor of the up- 
surge of votei- interest was tlie 
newly formed Democratic parly of 
Jnpan, which won 27 of the 126 seats 
being contested, in Its first election. 

The party’s leader, Naoto Kan, 
who is unusual for a Japanese politi- 
cian In having no links to either the 
bureaucracy or the trade union 
movement, is now In a strong posi- 
tion to challenge Mr Hashimoto’s 
successor. 

Few Tokyo citizens had any 
sympathy with Mr Hashimoto.- “Of 
course he should resign,” -said 
Mayuri Sakurai, an Insurance clerk 
who has seen- her - bonus plunge 
30 per cent this year because of the 
slump. "Like anyone else, he has to 
be judged by results. And the 
results have been terrible.’’ 


Comment, page 12 
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Crowds in the Champs-EIys^es celebrate France's 3-0 World Cup victory over Brazil photo-, wes merman 

France unites to celebrate World Cup win 


M ORE THAN a million people 
turned the Champs-Elysles 
into a sea of jubilant tricolores 
on Monday as they cheered a 
triumphant multi-ethnic football 
team that looks tike changing the 
self-image of France, writes 
Paul Webster in Paris. 

• Aa the players from the coun- 
try's winning World Cup squad 
rode through the crowds on the 
top deck of n bus, taking turns to 
Idas the trophy, commentators 
saw the nationwide celebrations • 
as a sign of hope for more toler- 
ance towards immigrants, The - 
rightwing National Front found - 
Itself forced to re-think its racist 
strategy In recognition of the fact 
that barefy half the team the 
country Is celebrating is white. 




100,000 win right to UK citizenship 


© Guardian Publications Ltd., 19S& Published by GunrdJan Publications Ltd., 164 Deansgate. Manchester, M60 2RR, and printed by WCP j 
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— zz? Dependent Territories — whether a 

k| E/uSv^nTI^r wealthy Caribbean paradise such as 

' tennant« f resident 8 of the the Cayman Islands or a paorer one 

^nmda to of em P lr e — from such as Anguilla. The colonies insist 

* r( tobevrpnVl. t S f i rn Islands — 0,1 retaining strict ■ immigration 

% without kL British citizen- controls-to avoid being swamped. 

U Vp ,t° accept that The outcome will be very wek 
^ In their hi* rteht to' come in the worst-off colonies — 

. i. remote St Helena, Napoleon's last 
betw^b ment hi Principle epdle In the middle of the Atlantic, 
i ^blisters, the . and asfr&tv&ed Montserrat^ 'the 
Nywinthp hJu . ?, oloniefi will Caribbean island where a volcano, 

^Britain and “fl wor k had forced the pobalatioh fo fled. 

.“W wlthout visas ; Citizenship ‘was the; toughest nut- 
i there is )ii k“° . - fo crack in Fbrelgn Secretary' Robin 


British citizenship, though - the 
poorer ones need it much more 
than the rich. But all strongly 
opposed the principle of reciprocity' 
demanded by the Home Office. •’ 

! Agreement was reached months 
ago 6n bringing homosexual rights^ : 
criminal law, flnanclal sendees; and 
anti-drugs policies Into' line with' 
British and EU standards, 

; Currently all 'but Gibraltar and 
the Falkhuids — ^lar&ely white, 
ejaimed by other countries, arid ex-' 


baS forced the poiJOlatioh to fled. cjaiined by other countries, arid ex^v — ^ , 

^teDean visas | Citizenship Was the, toughest nut 1 ’ eluded 1 from ^the review — -.have the - j | Ahput 11,000 people ‘from 

J ^ •here i 8 hi i^ 0 "’ ' - . to crack in Fbrelgn Secretary: Robin status of British DependentTerrito- i 1 Montaerra^ made homeless by die 

P^ltol right, , Cook’s review of the IS .far-flung * riea. This Ib tantamount to colonial «■ volcano are already. In Britain. le^v- 
5* freely to ul U , to.; outposts left under .the Union flag] ■ a^atua, blit does not carry the right, big 23,000 people to benefit from 

— - — 081 ara-tejledithe, AU 10 Inhabited territories wanted j to live and work in Britain. l.i: , the long-awaited change ofstatus. ... 


The vast crowd's loudest 
applause waa reserved for 
Zinedine Zidane, the brilliant 
match-winning midfielder who is 
the son of a harki — an Algerian 
who came to France after fight- 
ing against independence. 

His face and name had been 
beamed on to that moat national- 
istic of Parisian monuments, the 
Arc deTriomphe, and some 
newspapers said the national •. 
team’s multi-racial “fraternity” 
reflected the ideals of the 1 789 
: Revolution, celebrated this week' 
on Bastille Day. 

The popular acclaim for les 
bleua has sent the Socialist 
prime minister, Lionel Jospin, 
and the Gaulllst president, 
Jacques Chirac both known 


Mr Cook found a precedent In the 
special treatment given to the Falk- 
linders after their Islands’ liberation 
from Argentine occupation in 1982. 
■They were granted TJK citizenship 
without haring to return tlie favour* 

1 According to figures collated by 
the Dependent Territories Associa- 
tion (DTA), about 100,000 people 
• are eligible for British citizenship. 

: Few people are expected to tajee 
dp UK citizenship, least of all lp 
Bermuda, the ' Caymans ' arid the 
British Virgin Islands — which are 
a)] rich in buikg and have a coni- 
blned populaiion of 66,000. j • • j ’ ; 

| Ab^jut ll.Odo people -from- 
1 Montaerra( made homeless by tiie 


for tolerance of racial Integration 
— soaring In opinion polls. 

On the streets of Paris the 
pride in having seen a mixed- 
race team win France's first 
World Cup was almost as strong 
as the thrill of victory. 

"This shows the entire world 
that a team from all different 
origins can work together in a 
strong and coherent unit," said 
Hilerry, a Parisian fan. 

— r ~ ^ ~ ’ ' ~ '! 

Match report, page 32 


Nigeria mourns 
Its lost leader 

I ■ IV . 

Mandela hit by 
double whammy 


Colombia seeks 
deal with rebels 


Will JFK film 
make a killing? 


Murder of three 
boys stuns Ulster 


' Aiiatrfa ' " Asab. 
Belgium ' Bf8C 
Denmark . DK17 


(Hrrnany. DM4 ; Spain 


Malta 60c 
’NaHiertanda G 6 
Norway NK.16 
Portugal E300 
8audl Arabia SR 0.6O 
Spain • . P30O 
Sweden SK.19 . 
Switzerland SF3,Bp 
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Abiola’s sudden death rocks Nigeria TlheSr" 1 ™"" 


2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Spread of Aids exposes 
poverty of current policy 


guardian weekly 

JJy 19 19?3 


T HE Geneva Aids conference 
showed that two decades into 
the epidemic — which rivals the 
Black Plague — infection rates are 
still rising (Aids research given a 
boost, July 5). More than 33 million 
people are now infected. Cliild 
mortality rales in Africa are expected 
to double in five years due to the 
spread of Aids, offsetting all gains in 
child survival since the lS>50a. 

The renson public health efforts 
have failed to control the epidemic 
is that the rote of poverty in the 
spread of Aids lias been overlooked 
in favour of medical and scientific . 
research. As a result, affluent coun- 
tries with a small minority of the 
world's Aids jwlienls now have 
treatments and enre available. How- 
ever. more than 90 per cent of 
infected people live in developing 
countries, where 800 million people 
do not even have access to clean 
water, much less health care. 

The real answer to the Aids 
problem is to focus on the precondi- 
tions to basic human well-being. 
The United Nations has calculated 
I (hat for $35-$40 billion per yenr. 
"basic social services" could be pro- 
vided to all the poorest people on 
the planet. This includes primary 
schooling ($3-$G billion), basic 
health care and nutrition f$ll-$13 
hiilion), reproductive health and 
family planning ($11-$12 billion), 
and low-cost dean water and sanita- 
tion <$5-$G billion). 

Meanwhile we have spent billions 
on Aids research and treatments. 
According to one estimate, making 
the standard Aids treatment avail- 
able worldwide would cost $36.5 bil- 
lion. In other words, the total 
budget needed to provide "basic 
social services" for ail could be con- 
sumed just treating Aids alone, and 


still not address the underlying 
social causes of (he spiralling 
growth of the epidemic. 

Blaise Salmon, 

Vancouver, Canada 


]A /rm news from the Geneva 
V V Aids conference that African 
infection rates in some cases have 
reached 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion. we In the rich nations should 
be ashamed. Basic morality aside, 
(he West is obviously underestimat- 
ing tiie financial Implications of 
ignoring poverty and disease. 

What is the First World doing to 
terminate such a gross disparity In 
health and wealth? World leaders 
need to commit now to aggressive 
Aids prevention and vaccine pro- 
grammes. And we need to mobilise 
die political will of all nations to elim- 
inate the absolute poverty that accel- 
erates a progression of disease, 
death and destruction of sustainable 
communities around the globe. 
Karen Hodgson, 

Victoria , BC. Canada 


Squaring up 
with the euro 


M ARTIN WALKER bemoans the 
exclusion of the euro in United 
States-led bailouts of other national 
economies (Global economy can’t 
bank on euro. July 5). This ought to 
be a point of pride. The bailouts may 
not have been necessary (to the 
extent that It is at all necessary to 
socialise costs of high-risk loans) if 
the US had not succeeded in pre- 
venting a Japanese-led bailout of the 
region last November, effectively 
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pulling the trigger on a loaded gun. 

In November Japan took steps to 
create a regional bailout fund that 
was intended to support other East 
Asian countries through their finan- 
cial crises. The Clinton administra- 
tion moved quickly to prevent this 
fund from being established and 
insisted that the bailouts be handled 
by the International Monetary Fund 
(ie, terms more amenable to US 
investors and its economic policy). 

If Japan had been allowed to 
establish tins fund the other East 
Asian nations would have received 
the short-term infusion of capital 
needed to sustain their economies 
through the crisis, without having 
to accept IMF austerity plans. 
Japan's economy would have even 
received a boost, since the money 
provided to these nations would 
have stimulated Japan's exports and 
overall growth. Instead, the whole 
region is mired In a severe eco- 
nomic downturn, and large portions 
of the Indonesian and Thai popula- 
tions have been pushed to the edge 
of starvation. 

In a similar vein, recent coverage 
has noted that in Korea financial 
markets appear to have stabilised 
somewhat, even though the eco- 
nomy Ib slipping into a severe reces- 
sion, with the unemployment rate 
already having risen to 6.7 per cent. 
Other articles note that Japan's con- 
tinued slump, and the resulting de- 
cline in the yen, is having a negative 
impact on the rest of the region. As 
a result of the decline in the value of 
the yen, Japanese goods become 
relatively cheaper in world markets 
and it becomes more difficult for 
exporta from Korea. Indonesia, and 
Thailand to compete. 

While the department of finance 
in Canada tries its best to imitate US 
policy, the euro and its communities 
have a chance to promote a more 
humane financial order (three coun- 
tries' financial systems lie in ruins 
and the poverty that accompanies 
this is inestimable). You ought to be 
proud of that 
Simon Archer, 

Toronto, Canada 


No divide in 
East Timor 

y OUR recent coverage of the visit 
by European Union officials to 
East Timor included reports of 
pro-Indonesia or pro-integration 
demonstrations (Indonesian agents 
shoot Dili protester, July 5). It is im- 
portant to realise that such protests 
are not expressions of the will of the 
East Timorese, but a weapon of op- 
pression and violence used by the 
Indonesians. 

These protests are staged by the 
Indonesian armed forces. The Tim- 
orese present are generally either 
public servants told that they will 
lose their jobs if they don’t attend, 
or farmers brought in from the 
countryside either by force or 
through trickery. Any clashes be- 
tween ''rival" protesters are insti- 
gated by Indonesian military thugs. 

Reporting these protests uncriti- 
cally gives credence to the myth 
that there is popular support In East 
Timor for integration with Indo- 
nesia. This lie haB been used by the 
Indonesian government to justify 
their continuing occupation and acts 
of genocide in Eaat Timor. In fact, 
no widespread popular support for 
Indonesian rule of the country 
exists or has ever existed in East 
Timor. In the elections held before 
the Indonesian invasion, the two 
main parties both supported inde i 
pendence. • ; 


And despite the repeated claims 
by Indonesia that the Timorese are 
divided on the issue of their future, 
today both major political parties, 
the students in Timor and the 
guerrillas, are united under one 
leadership that demands a referen- 
dum in East Timor. After all, if the 
Indonesians are so sure that the 
majority of East Timorese support 
integration, why are they so afraid 
of a UN-supervised referendum? 
Dan Nicholson, 

University Students for East Timor. 
Melbourne, Australia 


Cross-country 

prejudice 

G ARY YOUNGES European 
experiences (On a journey 
through borders of hate, June 28) 
rang true. I was a participant in youth 
orchestra tours to Austria and Ger- 
many in the summers of 1987 and 
1988 (while completing my sixth 
form at a London comprehensive 
school). As was the norm with such 
tours, the party travelled on a group 
passport. This didn’t prevent the offi- 
cials at the Austrian and German bor- 
ders paying particular attention to 
those members of our party whose 
skin colour betrayed their Al'ro- 
Caribbenn heritage. On a separate 
school excursion to the then Soviet 
Union, the only people who weren’t 
waved through passport /baggage 
control at Sheremetyevo airport 
(Moscow) were those with Jewish- 
sounding surnames, despite their 
British documents. 

Closer to home, one of my class- 
mates explained that his father 
“voted conservative, but would vote 
for the National Front if only they 
stood a chance of winning". I wasn't 
sure if I should be thankful for the 
huge majority enjoyed by my then 
local MP, Norman Tebbit I’m glad 1 
wasn't: the electoral support en- 
joyed by Pauline Hanson in Queens- 
land and other parts of Australia 
demonstrates how dangerous such 
comments are, even if (as Younge 
points out) we “understand them”. 

The complacency and ignorance 
of those who accept, and then 
support, the xenophobic pronounce- 
ments of politicians such as Ms 
Hanson, Jean Marie Le Pen and 
their ilk, cannot be dismissed as 
people's democratic right to free- 
dom of speech. John Howard, the 
Australian prime minister, has tried 
that approach in the hope that Ms 
Hanson would run out of things to 
say and people to scare. The politi- 
cal Insecurity that currently grips 
Mr Howard's government can be 
directly linked to this myopic 
course of action. 

The rights to freedom of speech, 
association, expression and educa- 
tion are enjoyed by a minority in 
this world. It is shameful that the 
people who take such rights for 
granted cannot perceive how lucky 
they are. Younge's article illustrates 
how the bigotry that lies beneath 
the veneer of civility inevitably leads 
to the loss of these rights. 

As a white Anglo-Saxon, I can 
only offer my sincere apologies to 
Gary Younge and the countless 
others who suffer such Indignities 
every day. As a research scientist 
Just commencing my career, I can 
also assure you that I will never 
work In Queensland while “Pauline 
Hanson's One Nation party” influ- 
ences the politics of that state, and I 
will certainly take steps to leave tills 
country If they ever hold power in 
the federal arena. 

(Dr) Derek Oliver, 

Canberra, Australia 


Briefly 


The Week 


IT IS difficult to guess from which 
/ part of Prague lan Traynor pens 
coiTespondence (June 28). The state- 
ment that "it was the first time since 
the democratic era began in 1989 ik 
(Czech) votere preferred the centre- 
left to the centre-right" is simply 
wrong, as Traynor would have re- 
alised if he had added up the results 
correctly, and had possessed some 
knowledge of the parties Involved 
The Christian Democrats and the 
Freedom Union are considered to 
be to the right, as is the Civic Demo 
cratic party. The Social Democrats 
are generally seen as being to the 
left, along with the Communists. 

The most disappointing aspect of 
this piece is the glaring omission of 
the most heartening result of the 
elections. The extremist far-right 
Czecli party, which had won seals in i 
the last elections, was shut out d j 
parliament this time around. j 
Jin Siler. 

Roberta Silerova. 

Saskatoon. Saskatchewan, Canada : 


A A ARY MATHESON'S article on 
/W Peace Brigades International 
Uuly 5) (nils to mention that suih 
protection, though it is laudable, i- 
short-term whereas vendettas and 
recriminations in Columbia w 
known to occur years after the 
called “offender" has stepped dowi 
from public life or changed Ills oocur 
palion. Such people remain _ under 
threat for the rest of their lives H 
the international community wishes 
to help, it should support those civic 
and business leaders who are trying 
valiantly to reverse the trends and 
bring some sanity to the deserving 
people of Colombia. 

R Thomas, 

Cali, Colombia 


\ A/m' IMS the news that the 
V V Taliban have closed 100 pa 
vale schools for girls in Afghanistan 
relegated to the margins ot page ^ 
(June 28) . It is revolting that the Ui 
lias so far been unable to negotiate 
for (lie respect of women's denwfr 
tary rights in so many countries, 
particularly ii\ Afghanistan. 
Brigitte Carcenac de Tome, 

Sytiney, Australia 


Alex Duval Smith In Lagos 
and Mark TVan In New York 


S PORADIC ethnic rioting 
continued in Lagos this week 
following die death of Chief 
$oshood Abiola last week. The man 
indely believed to have won Nige- 
ria's fast democratic election died of 
a heart attack after collapsing in 
kit of a delegation sent from Wash- 
ington to win his freedom from jail. 
Abiola started coughing heavily 
in the presence of the United States 
under-secretary of political affairs, 
Thomas Pickering, and Susan Rice, 
assisiant secretary of state for 
| Africa. His death came less than a 
; month after the equally dramatic 
! death ofliis jailer, the military dicta- 
H Sxni Abacha — - also said offi- 
| iialiy to have died of cardiac arrest. 

I in parts of Nigeria’s main city 
cobs of young men attacked shops 
■Mied by northerners — the 
Hiusa-spcaking area from which 
fe country’s rulers come. Abiola 
utaYoruba from the south. 

Hie day after Abidin's death the 
■Jiiniry's new military leader, Gen- 
rJ Abdusalnm Abubakar, dis- 
_ "uided the secretive inner cabinet 
jkt rubber-stamped some of the 
l " r ’t abuses of Abacha's regime. 
Eut the move failed to quell the dis- 
- , nt sparked by the death of the 
"Wiry's most prominent political 
'.limner. 

Gen Abubakar appealed for calm 
-d said Abiola had been on “the 
j -rink of his release from detention" 

' hi he died. Abiola had been de- 
; -=id since 1994 for declaring him- 
; president on the basis of an 
jailed 1993 election he is widely 
'rved to have won. 

: Jor me personally, and for the 
\ ; -°n at large, this must be one of 
jV^dest moments of our life," 
Abubakar, who succeeded 
I • vcha after his death on June 8. 

| last weekend, after days of 
I ' JtNlur , that Abiola had been 
, :.^ ed : 8 learn of international 
t “'“Pats said his death was due 
ca . U9es — heart disease 
jowring a history of hypertension, 
a prehminary statement they 
0ur pinion the mechanism 
«ut was a rapid deterioration in 


nuclear arsenal and the nuej^r 
tests in India and Pakistan. Wd 
one ask the United States, Britan 
and other Western powers to ^ 
a complete and truthful ded 8 *® , 
about their own nuclear nndcfiemr 
cal weapon arsenals? Md ***, 
one in the West remember 
nuclear tests? At least lndi 
Pakistan carried out the teats 
their own countries. 

Paul Caspersz, 

H KWanninayake, 

Kandy, Sri Lanka 
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Mourners arrive at Abiola’s graveside led by his son Kola (in Abiola T-shirt) photograph- se-jIlou dial l so 


a disease of the heart." The team 
ruled out foul play. 

Abiola was finally buried last 
Saturday at his home in the Ikeja 
district of Lagos. 

In a hesitant signal of reform fol- 
lowing Abiola's death, the ruling 
military council cancelled six death 
sentences passed in connection 
with a coup plot to topple Abacha. 
But the move, after lengthy deliber- 
ations, is likely to disappoint cam- 
paigners who had been hoping for 
the release of Nigeria’s remaining 
200 political prisoners. 

The council also postponed a 
final decision on restoring demo- 
cracy and said a small working 
group would report to Gen 
Abubakar in a few days’ time. Rear- 
Admiral Victor Ombu told reporters 
that Gen Abubakar would make a 
broadcast this week. 

An official statement said Abacha’s 
former deputy, Lieutenant-General 
Oladipo Diya, and two of the other 
convicted plotters had had their 


sentences cut to 2f> years iu prison, 
while three more death sentences 
were commuted lo 20-year terms. 

The six were sentenced in April 
by a special military tribunal follow- 
ing a plot to topple Abacha in De- 
cember 1997. Ten people sentenced 
for lesser roles in tiie plot had their 
sentences reduced. 

Pro-democracy campaigners met 
on Monday to decide what to do if 
Gen Abubakar backtracks on his 
pledge to move toward civilian rule. 
The general has stated that he 
wantB to maintain Abacha's pro- 
gramme for a transition to civilian 
rule by October 1. But few pro- 
democracy campaigners within 
Nigeria believe this will happen. 
They remain cynical even though 
Gen Abubakar has released about 
30 political prisoners. 

The main two pro-democracy 
alliances — the National Democratic 
Coalition (Nadeco) and the Joint 
Action Committee of Nigeria Bacon) 
— have not yet agreed on co- 


ordinated action. Nadeco lias held 
talks with Gen Abubakar whereas 
Jacoii has refused to do so until the 
remaining political prisoners — ■ an 
estimated 200 — are released. 

In recent days Jacon supporters 
outside Abiola's home have held 
banners calling for an independent 
slate for the Yornha tribe, dominant 
in Lagos and the southwest. 

But political parlies are thor- 
oughly discredited. When elections 
are held, Nigerians do not vote. The 
national assembly elections on April 
25 had a 1 per cent turnout 

Most democracy campaigners 
are alarmed by the tribal divisions 
that have re-emerged since Abiola's 
death. In a country that has 250 
tribes and as many languages, some 
fear a new Blafran war — the con- 
flict in which hundreds of thou- 
sands died in the east of the country 
between 1967 and 1970. 

Obituary, page 7 
Washington Post, page 13 



UN Security Council warns 
lsr ael on plans for Jerusalem 

^^VQoodman In New York 


Guerrillas now key to 
peace plan for Kosovo 



Ti?f curi «’ Council has told 

w£lS e ? d boundaries of 
th« n 1 1 !? u * tite Jewish state 
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when more than 40 speakers 
criticised the Israeli plan to ex- 
pand Jerusalem's boundaries. 
They said tiiat It would extend an 
"umbrella authority" over nearby 
Israeli settlements Ih the West 
Bank, change die population 
balance in die Holy City and 
endanger the already faltering 
Middle East peace process. 

Israel said the shift In Jeru- 
salem's boundaries was aimed 
at bolstering its econoipy and 
Infrastructure and would apply 
strictly to areas west of the city, 
.within the pro- 1967 war lines. 

For the past two weeks the 
United States and the Palestinian 
UN observer delegation have ' 
been negotiating on a resolution 
or a statement; Though a resolu- 
tion carries more weight, it 1 b 
subject to q vote and possibly a 
veto. A statement only requires 
the concurrence of aU 15 council 
members; —Reuters 


Washington Post, page 14 


lan Traynor In Bonn 

T HE International powers moved 
to integrate Kosovo liberation 
Army guerrillas into the search for 
peace in' the Serbian province of 
Kosovo last week, and revealed for 
the first time that they were drafting 
proposals for a form of home rule 
for the ethnic Albanian majority. 

Meeting in Bonn, senior officials 
from the Contact Group — United 
States, Russia, Germany, France, 
Italy and Britain — conceded that 
the kLAwas how such a significant 
factor in thh conflict that it had to be 
Included In negotiations. ‘ 

; But the Contact Gfaup also 
threatened to stifle the gderriljas’ 
gun-running and fund-raising activi- 
ties abroad If they spurned Ceasefire 
efforts as a prelude to negotiating a 
settlement restoring the autonomy 
that was enjoyed by Koshvb for 15 
years until It was dissolved by Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic of nimj) 
Yugoslavia in 1980. 
i “We have a situation today where 


the KLA has become ah extra- 
ordinarily Important force oh the 
ground in Kosovo, controlling 30 per 
cent of the territory by day and 
probably more by night," a senior 
US official -said. “Fully-fledged War 
haB virtually become apparent.” 

Wolfgang Ischinger, the political 
director of the German foreign of- 
fice, said: “We now have a new situa- 
tion, especially because of the role 
of the militant Albanians, the KLA.” 

Hie statement from the Contact 
Group amounted to the first de facto 1 
recognition of the KLA as a player in 
Kosovo and represented a blbW to 
Ibrahim Riigova, tiie elected pacifist 
leader of the ethh ic Albanian's. 

The Contact Grotip stressed that 
Mr Rugova remained the main lnter- 
locutof In the stalled negotiations, 
but noted that "tiie Albanian team ' 
for all these talks must be folly rep- 
resentative of their community in 
order to' speak authoritatively”. 

‘That’s 1 obrious code for includ- 
ing someone who can delWer the 
KLA vote,” a Western diplomat said. 


V OLKSWAGEN, Europe's 
biggest car maker, reversed 
decades of stonewalling about its 
activities during the second 
world war and agreed to com- 
pensate slave labourers who sur- 
vived working hi its factories in 
Northern Germany. 


T HE centrist mayor of Quito, 
Jamil Mahuad, defeated a 
populist banana magnate. Alvaro 
Noboa, In the second-round of 
Ecuador’s presidential elections, 
according to exit polls. 


C HINA has released four of 
nine dissidents detained for 
trying to set up an opposition 
party last month. 


A N INVESTIGATION has 
been launched into prob- 
lems at Hong Kong's new $2 1 
billion airport. Five days after it 
began operating, freight ship- 
ments were in clinoa and foreign 
travel agencies were threatening 
to take their business elsewhere. 


S ILVIO Berlusconi, the for- 
mer Italian prime minister, 
was sentenced to two years in 
prison for illegal party financing. 
Last week he received a three- 
year term for for bribing tax 
inspectors. 


T HE Belarus president, 

Alexander Lukashenko, was 
refused a visa to travel to Euro- 
pean Union countries. The ban 
follows the president's decision 
to close down ambassadorial 
residences In Minsk. 


A N Italian judge dismissed the 
case against the crew of tiie 
US army Jet that sliced a cable 
ski-lift In the Alps in February, 
killing 20 people. Hie US claims 
Jurisdiction in the case. 


H UTU rebels killed 34 people 
In an attack on Tare village, 
30km north of the Rwandan 
capital, Kigali. 


say they have killed a notori- 
ous leader of the Islamist G1A, 
Atiunane Kheltia, in a battle just 
outside Algiers. 


the black activist and politi- 
cian Ray Sharpton and two 
others defamed a former prose- 
cutor, Steven Pagones, by accus- 
ing him of rape. 


C ROSSING the NortiiPotowfll 
become as routine as cross: 
Ing the Atlantic from nextyehr 
when Russia opqhs its Arctic air- 
space to foreign ftigfita, Resulting 
iq dramatic savings In time and 
niorie^ fo ^travellers from Europe 


horses has declined alarm- 
ingly because of growing demand 
for melr use in traditional medi- 
cines, aphrodisiacs and aquari- 
ums, conservation! sta Said. 
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Yeltsin wins $1 1 bn 
emergency loan 
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James Meek In Moscow 

T HE International Monetary 
Fund agreed this week to 
give Russia an emergency 
loan of $11 billion, digging into its 
dwindling reserves in an effort to 
prevent a catastrophic devaluation 
of the rouble. 

The IMF will make $L1.2 billion of 
new money available by the end of 
Hie year. Russia’s debt ambassador. 
Anatoly Chubais, said that with other 
IMF. World Hank and Japanese gov- 
ernment credits added Russia would , 
get $22.6 billion over two years. 

But even if the stable rouble, a 
nirc economic gain of the Boris 
Yeltsin years, is protected, the new 
]■ >an may not rejjnir the damage 
dune to the president's authority by 
the financial crisis. 

On Monday one of Mr Yeltsin's 
favourite provincial governors, 
Dmitri Ayatskov, renounced him, and 
predicted that the president would 
resign by September. ‘ Here we are 
again, wearing holes in the knees of 
our trousers, grovelling to I lie IMF 
for another loan," said Mr Ayatskov, 
the governor of Saratov region and 
a self-styled champion of reform. 

Russia has been in talks with the 
IMF and foreign governments for 
an emergency rouble stabilisation 
fund since May, when overseas 
speculators began a (light from the 
country's bund markets — threaten- 
ing to drain hard currency reserves, 
bring down the rouble and destroy 
the banking system. 

Negotiations were hard. The IMF 
is short of funds after bailing out In- 
donesia. Smith Korea and Thailand 
as a result of the Asian financial cri- 
sis, which sparked off Russia’s own 
problems. After the Russian loan it 
is not clear how the fund wilt stop 
the next financial domino falling. 

Tiie IMF was wary of encourag- 
ing "moral hazard” — a euphemism 
for loan-sharking to a desperately 
poor country with a gigantic arsenal 
of nuclear weapons, on the assump- 
tion that richer countries would not 
dare let its financial system collapse. 

Most importantly, there was the 
concern that Mr Yeltsin lacked the 



will to back his new prime minister, 
Sergei Kiriyenko, against the pow- 
erful business interests that resent 
obeying the same tax nnd competi- 
tion laws as ordinary Russians. 

Mr Yelt9inand Mr Kiriyenko now 
have much to prove — first, to get 
the government's crisis measures 
through a reluctant parliament, and 
then to bring the budget deficit 
under control. 

"Tiie measures proposed by the 
Russian government and the central 
bnnk are supported by the inter- 
national financial community," Mr 
Chubais said on Monday. 'This is 
not about {latching holes or putLing 
out fires. Tliis is an integral set of 
measures aimed at stabilising tiie 
financial markets, supporting the 
rouble and balancing the budget." 

An IMF representative, John 
Odiing-Smee, said the loan would 
still have to be approved by tiie 
fund's board next week, nnd would 
be paid out only after the crisis 
measures were pul into effect. 

In Washington the While House 
spokesman, Mike McClirry, snid 
the United Slates strongly sup- 
ported the agreement, and urged 
Congress lo "slop whining” nnd ap- 
prove delayed US contributions to 
tiie IMF's coffers. 

Unlike previous loans, which have 
helped bring Russia's debt burden 
up to l lie $200 billion mark, the latest 
money is not designed to be spent, 
but to give investors reassurance 
that their rouble funds and profits 
are safe from sudden devaluation. 

In a sign of the security the gov- 
ernment believes die loan brings, 
Mi' Chubais announced that Russia 
would slop issuing higlt-inleresL 
rouble bonds, u kind of government 
IOU known as GKOs. Tills way of 
financing the deficit made a small 
number of oversens investors ex- 
tremely rich. 

Mr Ayatskov's outburst was only 
the latest sign that the president's 
grip on power is not secure. In 
Siberia, miners demanding Mr 
Yeltsin's resignation continued 
blocking railways. Among the trains 
stranded was one carrying enriched 
uranium for a nuclear power plant 




[Jungle talks open way to Colombian peace 


Nw 


President Mandela meets Mabel Nxumalo, a woman whose son was among five people shot dead at the 
weekend in the town of Richmond, in KwaZulu-Natal province photograph. rajrh.*.i > 

Plunging rand and violence hit S Africa 


John Sweeney In Johannesburg 

T HE GOOD consequences of the 1 
recession in East Asia — knock- 
ing the dictator Suharto off his 
perch in Indonesia — an* turned U]>- 
side down in South Africa with the 
fall and fall of (he rand. The eco- 
nomic fallout threatens tiie political 
stability of the new democracy .arid 
of the whole region. 

Newspaper hoardings proclaim 
the rand's decline, the siiops of the 
“while flight" zone of northern 
Johannesburg are running oul-of- 
season sales, and it is impossible to 
hold a conversation withuul coming 
across gloomy talk of the country’s 
imminent financial collapse. 

The meltdown of wlial was, dur- 
ing apartheid, one of the world's 
strongest currencies has led lo a 
rotting of the soul of white South 
Africa and takes some of die shine 
off Nelson Mandela's 80(li birthday 
this week. 

The euphoria at his standing in 
the world Is ebbing away in favour 
of a pessimism hard to square with 
the fundamentals of what is still one 
of the richest countries in Africa. 


grab power plant in Fiji 


Catherine Adams in Suva 

T HE FUIAN army is being be- 
sieged at spear-point by tribal 
landowners occupying the country’s 
main hydro-electric power station to 
back a demand for $16 million from 
the government for land they lost to 
the project when it began 15 years 
ago. 

In the trickiest civil disturbance 
in the South Pacific islands since 
flic miUtnry coup of 1987, villagers 
living around ihc Monnsavu dam 
have sworn lo fight to the death for 
the "rent’’ they want. Ihc site sup- 
plies ‘JO per cent of Fiji's electricity. 

TWo hundred soldiers nnd riot 
police are positioned lamely behind 
roadblocks erected by tribesmen, 
and allowed into (he station only 
under die escort of barefoot warriors. 

“We have the power. We can beat 
the gun," said Chief Adrea Vasuit- 
og.i. spokesman for the area’s 3,500 
people, “We are going to fight with 
spears, axe & and clubs," he said. Be- 
hind him warriors held aloft 3m- 
long sharpened bamboo spears. 


The landowners’ occupation of 
Fiji's most prestigious development 
project comes as the government is 
beset by sabotage of the country’s 
crucial sugar cane harvest. Hun- 
dreds of tons of cane have been 
burnt by farmers demanding sub- 
sidies following drought, the devalu- 
ation of the Fiji (lollar ami the 
withdrawn! of European Union 
sugar concessions. 

Hie government has been play- 
ing down the Monasavtt dispute, 
insisting that compensation for the 
villagers was invested for them, and 
that chiefs agreed lo this. Even so, a 
cabinet sub-committee is reviewing 
Ihc people’s claims and is expected 
lo make a cash offer soon. 

One official suggested (hat the 
tribesmen may have chosen to 
press for more money now because 
an election is coming and because 
the area has been hit by droughl. 

But the hardline Fijian nationalist 
opposition parly, Valuta Tako Lavo, 
said people were ready to "rise up” 
and overthrow their rulers. 

Residents of around 50 villages i 


But the rami has crashed below six 
to the dollar, and this perception of 
economic decline and the horrific 
levels of violence in the cities are 
causing an uuproclaimcd sen 
change in mm id. 

South Africa's psychological de- 
pression is, in many ways, an unfair 
curse ou the African National Cuit- 
gress government. Much of the 
gloom lias been occasioned by the 
world's global recession, which is 
now battering away at the rand. 

Mr Mandela’s chosen successor. 
Thabo Mbeki, will inherit the prob- 
lems the grand old man ruse above. 
Already Mr Mbeki, who runs the 
government on a day-to-day basis, is 
struggling with a 33 per cent un- 
employment rare while business has 
lo deal with a prime lending rate of 
24 per cent. The government's 
policy, named Gear (Growth, 
Employment and Redistribution), is 
grinding to a halt. 

As ever, race is the great unspo- 
ken factor, these days alluded to in 
code, but a code anyone can crack. 
Tiie collapse in the rand — it lias 
fallen by a third since the end of 
May — has been accelerated, say 


market watchers, by the anwmu 
nit-nl that Tito Mbmveni will ni'U' 
Chris Si als as gtivvru«»r ■*( 4 
Reservc Bank in August IWA 

11 w coded version goes* lik«* Hu- 
Mr Sinls is politically indt-pud' | 
whereas Mr Mbowctii is tin- ANC - 
minister of labour. and iImvI'* 
potentially susceptible to Hiik- 
pressure. Decoded, Mr Stale i> •• 
white Afrikaner; Mr Mb*vni i- 
black and calls himself "comrade 
buut. 

It cannot help that Mr Sinki'Jlfc 
fur a suect-ssur who “tnusl be svn r 
one with real banking experience ■ 


jeremy L annard In Bogota 

C OLOMBIANS had been per- 
suaded that their president- 
elect was in France to watch 
'.eWorld Cup final. In fact he was 
(toping through a rainforest for 
ftiet talks with leaders of the 
entry’s largest guerrilla group. 

| To prove that his historic en- 
[rounler with the Revolutionary 
| .toed Forres of Colombia (Fare) 
to not a hoax, Andreas Pastrana 
m produced a short video last 
tffc showing him in a yellow 
Bhlrt chatting to leaders of the 
group, which has made war on the 
ate for the past 34 years. 

Hie astonishing meeting pro- 
duced agreement to start peace 


Russia troops 
given a diet 
of dogfood 

Itmaa Meek In Moscow 

THOUSANDS of Russian sol- 
• diers have been fed dogfood 
wphet of stew, a team of mili- 
wy Investigators has discov- 
Kd, h Is (he latest horror story 
W die country’s underfunded 
xd corrupt army. 

from the military prosc- 
'ifcirs' office checking u wore- 
found that a company 
•frdMoldinterprodukt had 
^regularly supplying dog- 
■Misguised us tins of stew, 
‘fflmersant Daily newspaper 
I last week that the 

I ‘'Peciora found 1 ,000 tonnes 


Mr M bowed i luis none. , * 'fogfood, made from processed 

Hie sheer scale of South Ainu Anal ears, tails and offal. They 
violence is equally depressing D Mound 5 tonnes offish more 
those whu wish the new demons | ^ a year past its use-by date. 

well. The country suffered an un- [ Although *-.i- 

declared war for almost 30 J*®* 

Any society that goes through J 
protracted war always lias enor- 


Tatars, tails and offal. They 
QUJ1 d 5 tonnes of fish more 
®' Cflr past its use-by date. 
Although the defence minis- 

nli L 01 f8 0r Sergeyev, has 
^kssiy pursued cuts nnd 

the country’s sprawl- 


grinding to a halt. mous difficulties giving its former farmed forces, lie is far short 

As ever, race is the great unspo soldiers, schooled in the arts of ^ ^ funds needed to build new 

ken factor, these days alluded to in leuce, useful work to do. . ‘■'®tsfor retired officers and 

code, but a code anyone can crack. The result is more “white tbP 11 1 the forces, let alone to 
Tiie collapse in the rand — it lias not from the centres of the cities w I H pay and supply the troops 

fallen by a third since the end of the suburbs, but out of South Ainu ‘^remain in service. 

Mav — has been accelerated, sav altogether. — The Observer ^garrisons bother to puy 

50,000 volts for talking in court 


still not connected to the power sup- 
ply near their homes say they have 
not received money promised by 
(he government for leasing their 
land. Comments attributed to the 
prime minister. Sitivcni Rabuka, in 
which he called the landowners 
"unreasonable", appear to have in- 
flamed the dispute. 

'They’ve waited for years. I do 
not see why they can’t wait a little 
more," Mr Rabuka was reported to 
have told a local paper. 

Journalists and government offi- 
cials were initially welcomed by the 
protesters, and invited into their 
huts to drink knva, made from plum 
l oots. Now popular in California as n 
health drug, it is a root ground up to 
produce a mildly intoxicating drink. 

But, increasingly frustrated by 
events. Ciiief Vasuitogn is now 
charging for interviews and warn- 
ing the government that if it pays 
any tiling less than $16 million there 
uill be bloodshed. 

“If we die, who’s going to fight for 
this? It’s Lime to make a stand for 
our kids, for the future,” he said. 


Martin Kettle In Washington 

W HEN Ronnie Hawkins was 
found guilty of theft in Los 
Angeles in April, things could 
hardly have looked worse. The 
conviction was his third, and 
under the United States’ dracon- 
ian ‘‘three strikes” rule, he faced 
a sentence of up to 25 years In 
jail. 

But things did get worse when 
Hawkins came up for sentencing 
in a Long Beach court this 
month. As he loudly interrupted 
the court to complain, the pa- 
tience of Judge Joan Comparet- 
Cnssiui snapped. She asked a 
court bailiff to pick up a device 
like a television remote control, 
point it at Hawkins and press the 
button. 

The bailiff sent an electric 
shock of 50,000 volte through 
Hawkins’s body for eight 
seconds, leaving him "stiff as 
a board”, according to one 
onlooker. 

The Los Angeles case is be- 


lieved to be the first time the*®" ; 
called stun belt has been used 
the Los Angeles court and P®" 
system, and has triggered an 
angry debate over the use of » 
device condemned as torture . 
Amnesty International. 


iiovriuiia »*nu ' — - j - 

the belt because he had w** 1 \ 
olentin custody and hndrcpwj 
edly Interrupted hla earlier ‘ | 
The belt is a lOcm-wide cm* ■ 
waistband, with a 1kg battery 
pack attached at the back. » | 

worn under clothing so as n 
attract attention, and acbyo 
by a remote control at dj 8 ®* ,i 
of up to 100 metres. It delivers , 
shock in the area of the leit , 


^*0" the street 

common sight In 


i r{a mi>, Urp,U3 ^^8 and 

.^■Hes arc ,eft in rotting 
television report 

. -me tenge retrinn n fn.L^ 


OI Dagestan, 
h^hente. troops talked of 
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jurisdictions in 15 suite's 
use the stun belt to c ° n ^° _ » 
oners and defendants- ® 
came on the market 
ago, it has been used 27 u® s 
according to the 

Stun-Tecb Inc of Ohio -r- ofi 1 

them “accidental'’. - — 
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talks within 90 days of Mr Pas- 
trana’s inauguration on August 7. 

“It Is the best news Colombia has 
received for years," said the National 
Business Council's president, Luis 
Carlos Villegas, comments echoed 
by leaders from a broad cross- 
section of society. 

The United Nations secretary- 
general. Kofi Annan, sent Mr Pas- 
trana a message of congratulations 
and offered UN help in negotiating 
an end to the guerrilla war. 

Although Mr Pastrana won the 
election on the promise to make 
peace, no one expected him to set 
off with his campaign chief, a 
security man and cameraman for a 
secret jungle rendezvous with the 
rebel leader Manuel Marulanda 


and Jorge Briceno. They agreed on 
the demilitarisation of five munici- 
palities in the south — one of the 
guerrillas’ conditions for taking part 
in a peace process. 

Tiie country’s second largest 
rebel group — the National Libera- 
tion Army (BLN) — met Colombian 
business, social and church leaders 
in Germany last weekend for 
exploratory peace talks. 

With the two main rebel groups 
showing their willingness to co- 
operate with Mr Pastrana — some- 
thing they have refused to do with 
his discredited predecessor, 
Ernesto Samper — there is fresh 
hope that the country may be 
moving towards an end to civil war. 

But while political analysts 


welcome Mr Pastrana's “vital step", 
they warn that lasting peace may be 
a long way off. As the condition for 
laying down arms the guerrillas 
have presented a long list of sweep- 
ing political, social and agricultural 
reforms, and negotiators will have 
to overcome deep mutual distrust 

The guerrillas, particularly Fare, 
are in a strong position, having in- 
flicted a long series of embarrassing 
defeats on the armed forces in 
recent years. Rebel numbers arc 
growing, and a report last week 
suggests that Fare has doubled its 
income in the past four years to 
$490 million. Financially, the 
guerrillas are outperforming many 
of the country's leading businesses. 

The increasing involvement of 


rebels of the right and left in drug 
trafficking is a further headache for 
negotiators. 

Tiie ELN has promised to cease 
some military activities — most 
notably attacks on foreign com- 
panies — but it recently sent a 
reminder that it was not deserting 
its causes and principles. 

In a letter to the British prime 
minister it reiterated Its claim that 
BP has repeatedly abused human 
rights in Us search for oil. And while 
the ELN offera to reduce its activity, 
the Fare has declared ns military 
targets foreign companies exploit- 
ing Colombian resources. 

Mr Pastrana has acknowledged 
the uphill struggle he faces in unit- 
ing all sides behind a peace initiative. 
But in the light of the unprecedented 
meeting and the talks in Germany, 
there is a new atmosphere of 
reconciliation, and hope. 


Manila offers deal to split Marcos cash 


Claire Wallerstein in Manila 

T HE government of the Philip- 
pines, crippled by the Asian 
currency crisis, is hoping to bail it- 
self out by striking a controversial 
deal with the family of Ferdinand 
Marcus to share the late dictator's 
illegally hoarded millions. 

The* country’s new president, for- 
mer screen idol Joseph Estrada, is 
desperately in need of funds to make 
good his election cam|Mign promises 
to help ilio country’s 35 million pi»>v. 
Blit with the pc-su tailing 45 per cent 
iu value since last yeas-, the country 
that once hoped to join Asia’s tiger 
economies is now struggling lo meet 
h $205 million budget deficit and 
debts uf $65 billion. 

The ad mil list ration proposes to 
split tiie ill-guUen wealth 75:25 be- 
tween the government and mem- 
bers of the Marcos family — who 
still insist the despot made his for- 
tune legitimately through brilliant 
stock market deals. 

It is not known how much money 
Marcos and his profligate wife 
hiiclda spirited away before they 
fled during the People Power upris- 
ing uf 1986. Estimates range as high 
as $36 bllliun. 


But extensive investigations or- 
dered by the governments of Cory 
Aquino and Fidel Kamos managed 
to unearth only $570 million iu a 
Swiss bank account. It is this money 
that the government is propusing to 
divide up with the family in an out of 
court settlement. 

A political analyst at the Univer- 
sity of flu* Philippines, Alex Magno. 
said: “While there is undoubtedly a 
lot nil ire out there, it’s been ex- 
tremely difficult In find. Tile fear 
now is that the government could 
end tip sending mure on lawyers' 
fees than It will ever get back." 

The $570 million has been 
transferred lo live Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, but the government 
can recover it only if a member of 
the Marcos family i* convicted of 
having amassed the money illegally. 

Though Mrs Marcos is appealing 
against a conviction for corruption 
in an unrelated case, none of about 
200 relevant cases against her has 
reached court. Mr Estrada, a long- 
time Marcos ally, talked tough in his 
Inaugural speech, vowing to wipe out 
cronyism and corruption, but the 
fortunes of tiie melodramatic "Iron 
Butler fly" seem to be on the rise. 

"The wheels of justice can turn 


excruciatingly slowly in this coun- 
try, and with all the damage done by 
the currency crisis, the govern- 
ment's now just trying lo cut its 
losses," Mr Magno said. 

Mr Estrada, whu came to power 
on June 30, has caused uproar by 
announcing plans to bury Marcus's 
embalmed laxly in Manila's Heroes’ 
Cemetery. The president hacked 
down uiily after several days nl 
street demonstrations. 

He is widely expected lo give Mrs 
Mavcos a presidential pardon 
should the supreme court uphold 
her convict ion for corruption — as a 
reward for her endorsement after 
her last-minute withdrawal from the 
presidential race iu May. 

If a deal — which eluded the 
previous administration — is 
clinched now, Mrs Marcus would 
also expect to be granted immunity 
from further lawsuits and prosecu- 
tion, according to one of her aides. 
This would leave her free to share 
tiie Marcos wealth with her three 
children, two of whum have won 
government posts. 

Tiie Marcos family Is really 
beginning to regain its power, and 
Estrada’s dose relationship with 
them worries a lot of people," Mr 



Estrada’. negotiating with lmitida 

Magno said, “Even though the 
country may need the money, the 
recent burial issue shows there are 
still many who have not forgotten 
the martial law years, and will not 
accept any solution which lets the 
Marcoses off the hook." 

Fore mo sl among these are the 
10.000 victims of human rights 
abuses during the Marcos regime, 
who have nut seen a j>enny uf (lie 
$2 billion in compensation they 
were awarded in 1994 by a court in 
the United States. 
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Martin Kettle 

T HIRTY-FIVE years after Abra- 
ham Zapruder stood at the lop 
of a grassy knoll in Dallas, 
Texas, with his Bell and Howell 
Zooinailc camera and shot the film 
that made him famous, his home 
movie of President John F Kennedy's 
assassination in November 1963 Is 
about to go on sole in (he United 
Slates as a home video. 

'11k* appearance this week of the 
$19.98 video, entitled Image Of An 
Assassination: A New Jjmk Al The 
Zapruder Film, (ells us something 
about changing altitudes in the 
United States. For many years after 
the assassination the most shocking 
[tfirts of the footage were classified 
material, which encouraged the 
conspiracy theorists. 'Fite underly- 
ing reason for this, however, was 
straight forward and powerful. Nei- 
ther the US government nor Time- 
Life, who had bought the first lights 
from Zapruder, thought that such 
scones should be shown to the 
public. 

With the passing of time, and 
with the death in 1994 of the former 
First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onnssis. such considerations be- 
came less relevant. Moreover un- 
aathoiisecl copies of the Zapruder 
film had begun to appeal', and the 
footage even became the centre- 
piece of the courtroom scenes in 
Oliver Slone's powerful, conspirato- 
rial film JFK. 

Now, even though Kennedy’s 
children are still alive, (he invisible 
fetters that for so long kept the film 
away front the eyes of the public 
have been broken. Soon, you too 
will be able to sit in the comfort of 
your living room and watch as the 


head of the US president is blown 
apart in digitally enhanced colour. 

Presumably, there will be a 
market for the most famous piece of 
home movie footage ever taken, all 
26-seconds of it. Tf there were not, 
then presumably MPI Home Video 
would not have gone to the effort of 
preparing 250,000 copies of the 
| 45-minute video which, in addition 
to the celebrated cine film itself, will 
contain interviews and a narrative 
nhout the history of the 500 or so 
frames that made the Dallas dress 
manufacturer, who died in 1970, a 
household name. 

One could score some easy 
points by attacking the video on the 
grounds of taste. But it appears that 
there is no need as only a minority 
of Americans are likely to rush out 
ami buy it. And it is a reasonable 
bet, too, that few of the television 
news channels will do more than 
report on the release of the video, as 
a sense of tnct and taste is likely to 
stay their hand. 

I say this both with relief mid with 
interest, because tact and taste are 
not the qualities that are most regu- 
larly attributed to the US media in 
its coverage of the private life of the 
president these days. On the 
contrary, if you believe the While 
House, the media abandoned such 
qualities long ago, which may ex- 
plain why they are currently every- 
one's favourite whipping boy. In 
many eyes they stand condemned 
nol just of being tasteless and tact- 
less, but of being bad at their job 
and, quite possibly, corrupt. 

Of course the issue of Bill Clin- 
ton's sexual travails cannot be com- 
pared with the Impact Kennedy’s 
assassination had on the nation, but 
there is a connection between these 
two moments in American history. 
Tlte latter was not merely an attack 



Focus of Nigeria’s democratic hopes 


On camera ... a security agent rushes to help the stricken Kennedy In Dallas in 1 963 


on the life of the US president, but 
also on the institution of the presi- 
dency itself. Clinton’s sexual pecca- 
dilloes have shaken the presidency 
too. and his determination to retain 
his office, perhaps even by lying 
about his private life, puses a fur- 
ther challenge to the wish of a ma- 
jority of Americans to believe the 
best about (heir leader and the post 
that he occupies. 

In lime, there can be little doubt 
that Linda Tripp’s 20 hours of laiwri 
conversations with Monica Lewin- 
sky will be placed on sale to the pub- 
lic, and when they are the US media 
will doubtless publish every word. 
(The British media, on the other 
hand, will remain true to different 
values and restrict itself to the saucy 
bits.) 

We will not have to wait 35 years 
for the Tripp tapes either, because 
the Lewinsky publishing and media 
industry is a tidal wave waiting to 
happen. The only question is when 
it will strike. 

But that is not the only question 


Austrian diplomacy faces stiff test 





Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

C ONVENTIONAL wisdom has It 
that Austria's six-month tenure 
of the European presidency, follow- 
ing the end of Britain’s term, will be 
a fairly low-key affair. Presidencies 
in the second hnlf of the year nre 
truncated by the European holiday 
months of July and August at one- 
end and the Clulslmns period at (lie 
other. And the difficulty’ of Europe 
taking uny serious decisions before 
. the results of the German election 
arc known at the end of September 
lias undermined Llie potential of the 
Austrian presidency even further. 

Moreover Austria's term will be 
'succeeded next January by the 
German presidency, and Bonn’s 


economic pre-eminence means that 
crucial decisions on the European 
Union budget for the next six-year 
period, and who pays what, will be 
delayed until it takes over. 

Suddenly, however, that conven- 
tional wisdom looks flawed. Three 
important issues are to be tackled 
this autumn under Austrian leader- 
ship, two of them by choice. First, 
the foreign minister, Wolfgang 
SchUssel. has decided to beat off 
attempts to ti-ansfer the co-ordinating 
role between Brussels and the 
member stales away from the 
General Affairs Council, corniced 
of the EU’s 15 foreign ministers, to a 
new super-body of deputy prime 
ministers. 

Second, Austria has resolved to 
drive forward the highly con- 
tentious issue of tax harmonisation. 
According to the finance minister, 
Rudolf Fd linger, Austria wants to 
secure a common level of corpora- 
tion lax across the El) economics, 
and to impose the 20 per cent with- 
holding tax on all bank accounts 
hold by EU citizens in other mem- 
ber states. Tills is nol popular with 
Uocembuurg nor with Britain's 
Channel Islands, which fear the con- 
sequences for their own secretive 
banking havens. 

Harmonised European taxes, 
which have always been the logical 
next step after a single market and a 
single currency, will undermine the 


investment and entrepreneurial 
advantages enjoyed by a low-tax 
regime such as Britain’s. By the 
same token, high-tax regimes such 
as those of Germany and the Scan- 
dinavian countries are all in favour 
of the Austrian Initiative. 

The third big issue that looms is 
not of Austria's making. During the 
last two meetings of Ecofin, Uie 
council of EU finance ministers, the 
Commission has expressed serious 
concern that the budget disciplines 
imposed by the need to qualify for 
the single currency are slipping. 

The fimmcial commissioner, 
Yvcs-Thibault de Silguy, has been 
rebuffed by the ministers on each 
occasion that he has argued that 
any new budget surpluses should 
be used to pay off existing debt, 
rather than for clectorally popular 
tax cuts or job-creation schemes. 
The ministers, breathing a collec- 
tive sigh of relief at having reached 
the single currency targets, now 
want to relax the strait-jacket that 
committed them to reduce budget 
deficits to 3 per cent of gross 
domestic product, and to cut overall 
debt to 60 per cent of GDP. 

A battle thus looms between the 
Commission and the European 
Central Bank — whose new presi- 
dent Wim Duisenberg warned last 
week that he feared "an additional 
strain on monetary policy” — and 
the more impatient finance minis- 


in the minds of Americans, at least 
as revealed in an opinion poll last 
week, conducted by Gallup for USA 
Today and CNN, in which 59 per 
cent of Americans said that the 
Tripp tapes should not be made 
public, 70 per cent said (hey were 
not interested in listening to them, 
and 63 per cent said the investiga- 
tion into Lewinsky should stop. 

This does not mean, the same 
poll usefully Illustrated, that an mi id 
two-thirds of Americans believe 
Clinton is telling the truth. In fact 
only 38 per cent say they would 
accept Clinton’s denials of a sexual 
relationship with "that woman" if 
Lewinsky finally says that one ex- 
isted. Compared with last February, 
when (he scandal was at its height, 
public opinion has shifted away 
from believing the president's 
version and increasingly towards 
giving the benefit of the doubt to his 
accusers. 

Clinton may well face impeach- 
ment before this episode is over. 
But the public does not think he 


ters. Italy, France, Spain and Bel- i 
gium appear determined to stand on 1 
the rights of national sovereignty 
and to resist attempts to keep the j 
budget disciplines in place for the 
foreseeable future. Germany last 
week appeared to join them when i 
its finance minister, Theo Waigel, 
ruled out any rise in interest rates 
"in the near future". 

This issue was supposed to have 
been resolved last year when the 
German insistence on a Stability 
Pact to maintain budgetary rigour 
was matched by a French insistence 
that bucIi rigour must not be 
allowed to get in the way of growth. 
The resulting compromise was the 
Stability and Growth Pact, which 
fried to square this circle. 

T HE Austrian government's own 
policy document, "Main 
Themes of the Austrian Presidency", 
notes that “Austria will be the first 
member state to have the task of en- 
suring increased coordination of 
economic |>olicy in accordance with 
tiie conclusions of the European 
Council al Luxembourg”. Tills is an 
example of the way that bland 
phrases agreed in the haste and bar- 
gaining of an EU summit can later 
come back to haunt governments. 
To agree "increased coordination of 
economic policy" sounds vague 
enough, rather like everyone agree- 
ing to be in favour of motherhood. 
But in die context of die Commis-, 
sion and Central Bank insisting that. 
EU governments continue to shrink 


should. In the poll, indeed, a irop-l 
ity say dial lie should not )■ 
impeached even if lie was 
have lied under oath, which i- 
cilnunal act. Americans believe '1 
this whole business is a N nf r..- 
about in idling, or at Kim ihatii 
loo much fuss about i<in li~ 
wrongdoing. 

They also want to believe lb 1 )’ 
of their president, invalid ■' 

ihink that llii-y elected a 

— twice — and bccaiM" >■ 
believe that the attacks on ■' 
are disproportionate t«» th<‘ r 
demeanour. 

Journalists often talk about 
public’s right to know. The |*i 
on the other hand, is often «'■ 
concerned to assert its right ntf 
know. It doesn't want to look at c 
president having his skull wuasj 
into pieces by a bullet, and 
doesn't want to listen to 
talking about her gropings in 1 r 
presidential trousers. Andwlwi; 
say that Americans are ivrons - 
either case? 


budget deficits, such a bland aug- 
ment has powerful implication? 

Al the very least it means 
review. Each of the 15 n' en, _. 
stales has to present its budgd 
financial projections for the 
and more ahead to the oilier ra 
bers, and theii be prepared ' 
fend its policies against comply- 
that deficits are too high or 
too low, and that such a nations p 
icy is irresponsible when set# 3 
the common interest. Th« , . 
already happening in a ‘ 
Illustrates the degree to ' v ' 11 
process of Economic and Mon ■ 
Union (EMU) is already eroding 
ctitlonal prerogatives of nation ta ■ 
in charting their own pokey w» r - 

“We nre already learning 
discuss budgets like we do «| ^ 
national governments, saw 
Luxembourg prime minister. 
Claude Juncker, of last wert > J 
ing of the 11 finance minister J" 
euro-zone. "It’s not a dipkmra 
ference here." And indeed, 
was far from diplomatic. ■ 

. The problem Is that an offctg 
government that refuses • j,, 

pta Us budgel aeflet can»«< 
dismissed. Under the iwm . , 
Stability and Growth 
government can only be 
swingeing fines. T hj 1 

punishment has V®! JL 
and nobody dares ,j jy 

whether such A sanctio 

realistically applied when sevc^ 

even a majority of mem 
are breaking the new rules. 


Moshood Abiola 

T HE extraordinary life of Mos- 
hood Abiola, who has died 
aged 60. matches the tumul- 
.(Tftious pageant of Nigeria’s political 
} | life In which he played such a piv- 
otal rale. 

Abiola first came to prominence 
as an accountant f or t he United 
States multinational nTa Nigerian 
offshoot, which he joined In 1968. 
He developed a knack for getting 
contractual cheques signed by the 
highest ranking military officers 
under the 1970s regime of General 
Murlala Muhammad. This relation- 
ship with the military hierarchy 
both secured Abiola control of ITTs 
Nigerian operations and gave him 
ihe platform to pursue his always 
flamboyant ambitions. 

His direct influence on the politi- 
i j al process began with the constitu- 
. j tonal conference of the late 1970s. 
Nike then military government had 
lifted the ban on political parties, 
md Abiola became chairman of the 
, kpui slate branch of the National 
i P^ly of Nigeria in the time of the 
! Second Republic, civilian rule which 
lfcted until the end of 1983. 

1 His political career began to flour- 
ish with the launch of his Concord 
ntsspaper group In 1980. He hoped 
■ ] could influence his campaign for 
(residential nomination within the 
[ then ruling National party, 
j 11 was in that brief phase of demo- 
^ government between 1979 
-<i 1983 that Abiola became a truly 
(cblic figure — known for his extra- 
binary generosity in building 
oools and financing the education 
i 1 111 ‘Uiy children of the Btite as 
pich as for his penchan t for marry- 
I , rnor e than the usual numbers of 
allowed by Islamic custom, 
•fusion between the different 
™ilus of which he was head was 
'•‘Witthlng that he later began to 
'egret 

Abiola’s ambition never faltered, 
1 n!«l.■' V ^ e,1 **is friend General 
I ranim Babangida took power in 


I Jr,™ h . at * access to the innermost 
1 -- hl " a{ions )ke military a 9 they 
: , *"■ cautiously and uncertainly 
uie new phase of democratic 

eve " tua,1 >' unfokled 

When. Abiola won presidential 
Ration for the Social Demo- 
01 1993 campaigned 
■«.. and tirelessly, his 
^ to nches" progress serving as 
P'ratlon for ordinary Nigeri- 

I^Sation n ° t0riOU8ly ethnica,,y 

offe’ ^ m °re likely because 
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prevailed upon Babangida to annul 
the most democratic presidential 
election the country had witnessed, 
in which Abiola won almost 60 per 
cent of the popular vote. He was 
potentially the first southerner to 
hold the presidency In a civilian 
government since Nigerian Inde- 
pendence, and his ousting provoked 
the political crisis that Nigeria has 
been struggling to overcome ever 
since. 

Abiola’s imprisonment by Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha in 1994, for claim- 
ing the mandate he had won the 
previous year, removed him from 
public life but in no way diminished 
his potential to cross the ethnic 
divide. 


Abiola was born into poverty in 
Abeokuta in southwest Nigeria, and 
was the first of his father’s many 
children to survive. He was a Mus- 
lim and a Yoruba, a member of one 
of the largest — currently 25 million 
— ethnic groups in the country. Ed- 
ucated at the Baptist Boys’ High 
School in his home town, he went 
on to study accountancy at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow from 1960 — the 
year that Nigeria achieved indepen- 
dence from Britain. He Had never 
forgotten, lie observed five years 
ago, that it was the educational pol- 
icy of western Nigeria's democrati- 
cally elected government that had 
provided him with the scholarship. 

Back in Nigeria he worked as an 


accountant, having joined ITT in 
1968. By 1971 he was ITT Nigeria's 
chief executive and chairman, posts 
he held until 1988, 

By June 1994 Abiola’s challenge 
to Babangida’s successor Gen 
Abacha had confirmed his emer- 
gence as a symbol of the democratic 
movement He declared himself 
president in defiance of the military 
at a clandestine ceremony, and soon 
after was arrested and charged with 
treason. 

Within a year it was reported that 
Abiola was in solitary confinement, 
and had lost more titan six stone 
(84 lb). His physician reported that 
he had been cut off from the news, 
that he was no longer aware of the 
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time. Meanwhile the senior of Abi- 
ola's three official wives, Kudiral, 
was gunned down by "unidentified 
gunmen ", 

Abiola was no saint, but his love 
for Nigeria and all Nigerians was 
unquenchable. The sporadic re- 
ports of his poor health, and the 
lack of treatment provided by his 
captors over Uie past four years, 
have been disquieting. The country 
he hoped to save from disaster is 
almost certainly once again on the 
brink. 

His first wife, Simbiat, died in 
1992. He had IS unofficial wives and 
more than 60 children, 


Richard Synge 


Chief Moshood Kashimawo Olawale 
Abiola, politician, born August 24, 
1937, died July 7, 1990 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Defence paper leaked as 
minister hunts for enemy 


T HE LEAKING of the Govern- 
ment’s future defence plans, in- 
volving unexpectedly sharp cuts In 
spending, dismnyed the Defence 
Secretary, George Robertson, who 
ordered an immediate inquiry into 
how (he contents of his White Paper 
came to be offered to pro-defence 
Conservative newspapers. 

Opposition MPs were not in the 
least surprised. With Downing 
Street under pressure over the 
“cash for access" row, the Liberal 
Democrats' defence spokesman, 
Menxies Campbell, concluded that 
the leak was no more than a “scan- 
dalous" attempt to create a diver- 
sion for the newspapers. 

In the event, the paper contained 
no great surprises other than (he 
siae of the spending cut — more than 
£900 million in the £22 billion defence 
budget over three years. Nearly a 
third of the saving, however, will 
come from the sale of defence land 
and other desirable property assets. 

Mr Robertson said his aim was to 
organise Britain's armed forces for 
"tomorrow's threats, not yesterday’s 
enemies’ 1 . They will be loss pre- 
pared for a big land war in Europe, 
though belter equipped for inter- 
vention further afield. To this end 
he promises to replace the three 
present aircraft carriers with two 
much bigger ones, and to create a 
"rapid reaction’' force able to handle 
two Bosnia-size crises at a time. 

Battlefield helicopters will be 
brought together under a single 
command. The nuclear deterrent 
will be maintained, though the Tri- 
dent submarine fleet will be 
equipped with fewer warheads. The 
civilian Territorial Army will be cut, 
though members with specialist 
skills — such as doctors and engi- 
neers, who gave valuable service in 
the Gulf war and in Bosnia — will be 
encouraged to stay on. 

Comment, page 12 


V IAGRA, the new impotence pill, 
could swallow a quarter of the 
entire drugs budget of the National 
Health Service if it were prescribed 
for each of the one-in-10 men who 
are reckoned to be impotent. And 
the cost would soar further if the 
drug were also used by women. 

The doctors’ union, the British 
Medical Association, considering 
the implications of such spending at 
its annual meeting, urged that the 
Government should review the 
entire mechanism for the introduc- 
tion of expensive new drugs. 

The public health minister, Tessa 
Jowell, has said that Viagra will be 
available on the NHS only for those 
who clinically need it. 

But, the BMA asked, how was 
impotence diagnosed? There would 
be abuse both in obtaining the drug 
and in using it. One member pre- 
dicted tliat the use of Viagra would 
spread “like wildfire” through the 
female population. Women who had 
never had an orgasm would find the 
sexual pleasure they had been 
denied, and tell all their friends. 

Finance, page 18 


T HE former Conservative MP, 
David Evans, was ordered by 
.die High Court to pay undisclosed 
! libel damages to the “Birmingham 
iSbT who. he implied, had been 
guilty of hundreds of terrorist 
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killings even though they had been 
cleared by the Court of Appeal of 
any such activity. He was also 
ordeied to apologise. 

The six men were sentenced to 
life imprisonment for two pub 
bombings in 1974 which killed 21 
people and injured 162. They served 
16 years behind bars before their 
convictions were quashed by the 
Court of Appeal on the grounds that 
the evidence against them was 
unreliable and that police officers 
had deceived the court 

Representatives of the released 
men have been concerned about 
continuing "smears 11 by people who 
refused to accept the acquittal. Mr 
Evans, who lost his Welwyn and 
Hatfield seat at last year’s general 
election, claimed that his offending 
remark was made "off the cuff in a 
talk to school pupils and released to 
the media without his consent. 


T HE SCALE of the illegal drugs 
industry in Britain is so vast 
that it is worth up to £9.9 billion a 
year, according to the first official 
estimates of its total value. 

The Office of National Statistics 
conceded that it was impossible to 
say with any certainty how much 
the drugs crime market in Britain is 
worth, but it concluded that the 
scale of illegal activity might 
account for as much as 2.5 per cent 
of all annual consumer spending. 

In strictly economic terms, the , 
illegal drugs trade is seen mainly as 
an import business, with only a 
small level of domestic production 
— mainly of cannabis — and a negli- 
gible export trade. The number of 
cannabis plants seized in 1996 sug- 
gests that cannabis with a street 
value of £1.96 billion is grown in 
Britain each year. 

The ONS figures suggest that 
Britons may be spending as much 
on Illegal drugs ns they do each 
year oti wines (£6.4 billion) , spirits 
<£5.8 billion), or even at do-it-your- 
self stores (£7.3 billion). 


A N UNNAMED buyer who paid 
a record £4.6 million for a first- 
edition copy of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales at a Christie’s auction 
turned out to be the American bil- 
lionaire philanthropist, Paul Getty, 
who vowed to keep the William 
Caxton-printeti volume on public 
exhibition In Britain. 

When the book was sold at the 
same auction house in 1776, it 
fetched just £6. It was bought for 
the second Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, whose estates passed to his 
nephew, William Wentworth Fitz- 
willinni. The bonk came on sale 
again when the Fitzwillinms’ York- 
shire home, Wentworth Wood- 
hou.se, was auctioned. 

The previous i-ecord price for a 
book was the £3.3 million paid for 
the Guttenberg Bible at Christie's in 
New York in 1987. 


T HE notoriously congested 
stretch of the M25 motor wny 
near London's Heathrow airport , is 
expected to be widened into a 10- or 
12-lane superhighway, with a lane 
for buses and one for cars carrying 
more than 1 one passenger. Several 
other road projects are expected to 
be scrapped or placed on hold. 
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fcdjl [ fa prison bi the Philippines for 
Yjfi j molesting an eight-year-old 
fiyj | 1 rapine girl lit a clear demon- 
j/jr Igntjon of the government’s 
mj§5 termination to crack down on 
Kjjjjl, pga paedophiles. 

Hgj'i DIG increases in health and 
Hnjl Deducation spending are 
Wb opected to fond a recruitment 
Hr) to* for schools and hospitals 
n siesta pay for doctors, nurses 
Hi ud teachers in the Compre- 
yS tensive Spending Review due to 
IhS I be announced this week. 


Hie west front of Westminster Abbey showing the 10 statues in position photograph- graham tup-.* 

Modern martyrs find their Westminster niche 


Its 


T amoxifen, the so-caiied 

wonder drug for breast 
cancer, suffered a blow to its 
credibility when early results 
tan studies in the UK and Italy 
tared It did not prevent the 
fisesse in healthy women. 


Madeleine Bunting 

T EN statues representing Christ- 
ian martyrs from every conti- 
nent of the world were unveiled on 
the west front of London's Westmin- 
ster Abbey last week. 

Figures of people such as Martin 
Luther King and Oscar Romero will 
stand in 15th century niches — 
which have been vacant since the 
Middle Ages — as a symbol of the 
persecution Christians have experi- 
enced in the 20th century. 

"We decided to use the niches to 
proclaim a message tliat the 20th 
century has been by far the greatest 
period of Christian martyrdom," 
said Canon Anthony Harvey of 
Westminster Abbey. “It is also very 
obvious evidence that the abbey Is a 
living church which is constantly 
developing and changing. It is not a 

BSE bill set to 
top £4 billion 

David Hencke 

T HE cost of tackling the BSE 
I crisis is set to rise to more 
than £4 billion, making it 
Britain’s most expensive peace- 
time catastrophe, according to 
the first official figures produced 
by the National Audit Office, 
Parliament’s financial watchdog. 

The criais has been linked 
with 27 deaths among humans, 
and 1 7 1 ,548 cases of BSE 
among cattle have been identi- 
fied, according to latest figures 
released by the Ministry of 
Agriculture last week. 

Hie audit office report warns 
tliat if Britain complies with 
European Union requirements 
to get the ban on beef exports 
lifted, 8 million cows will need to 
be slaughtered over five years. 

Some 3.8 million cattle have 
been killed already with another 
4.25 million faring slaughter by 
2000 . 

The additional slaughter costs 
— in compensation to farmers 
alone — will add £1.3 billion by 
2000 to a bill already set to top 
£3 billion this year. Up to April 
this year £2.5 billion had been 
spent on slaughtering animals, 
mostly In compensation to farm- 
ers and subsidies to abattoirs 
and meat Tenderers. 


museum, it has a spiritual life as 
well as an historical life." 

The statues were unveiled at a 
ceremony attended by the Queen, 
Prince Philip — whose great aunt, 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth of 
Russia is one t>( those commemo- 
rated — and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, George Carey. Rela- 
tives and friends of the 10 martyrs 
also attended. 

A private donation covered the 
cost of the statues which were 
designed and carved by Tim Craw- 
ley and a team of assistants. 

The selection of which martyrs to 
place on one of the most famous 
facades in Britain was not always 
obvious, admitted Canon Harvey. 
“We wanted figures who would be 
representative of ail the regions of 
persecution around the world and 
all denominations," he said, “in 
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Plan for a buffer zone 
to isolate gene crops 


I PIHTNAM has been 
cha,rma n of Nesta 
National Endowment for 
1 ^Technology and Arts. 


Jamas Melkle and John Vidal 


M INISTERS are considering 
Imposing “buffer zones" 
around fields of genetically modi- 
fied (GM) crops to allay mounting 
concern over the technology. 

The idea was mooted after a 
judge threw out an organic fanner’s 
plea for a judicial review of govern- 
ment procedures for GM crop trials. 

The seed and crop Industry is 
already drawing up voluntary guide- 
lines for tiie commercial introduc- 
tion of such crops. They appear to 
nccept that cross-pollination with 
non-GM crops can occur over large 
distance s — raising the prospect of 
wide ’’isolation zones" around them. 

But in the High Court last week, 
the judge, Mr Justice Jowitt, refused 
to give organic farmer Guy Watson 
— whose vegetable business tit 
Buckfastlcigh in Devon has a 
turnover of £1.5 million — the right 
to a judicial review of government 
procedures for trials of GM crops. 
Mr Watson plans to appeal. 

It also emerged last week that a 
new industry grouping, the Supply 
Chain on Modified Agricultural 
Crops (Scimac), may recommend 
the use of more hybrid “mule” crops 
that cannot propagate, and the use 
of “terminator technology" — $ 
genetic manipulation that prevents 
seeds germinating, and means 
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Jason Quinn (left) aged eight, who died with his brothers Mark (centre) aged nine, and Richard, 10 (right) 

‘No road is worth these lives’ 


John Mulfln 


O RANGEMEN on Monday 
walked the nationalist Lower 
Ormeau Road in Belfast for 
the first time In two years. For tire 
120 members of Ballynafeigh Lodge, 
gathering on the same street across 
(lie bridge, it should have been a 
happy time. But the Union flag 
above the imposing retl-brick build- 
ing told its own story, it fluttered at 
half nuiaL, a mark of sympathy for 
three young brothers murdered in 
their home in Ballymoney, Co 
Antrim, early the previous day. 

Richard. Mark and Jason Quinn, 
aged li, nine and eight, burned to 
death in an apparent sectarian arson 
attack. 'Ilieir brother Lee. aged 13, 
was staying with his grandmother 
when the arsunists struck. 

Noel Liggett, district master, 
struck a sombre note- There was no 
joy in the Parades Commission's 
controversial decision to allow the 
Orangemen to parade along the 
Lower Ormeau. He said: 'This Is 
going to be a very difficult morning." 
Quite how tricky became clear 


within minutes. The Irish National 
liberation Army telephoned a warn- 
ing that it had left two bombs in the 
bins. Two controlled explosions 
later, it was clear the packages were 
hoaxes. 

As the Orangemen reached the 
Ormeau Bridge, they cheered and 
halted nnd the bands shipped play- 
ing — for the second condition was 
to march in silence along the 
Ormeau Rond. 

An astonishing sight gi-ecled 
them its the Lower Ormeau o immu- 
nity scored a public relations tri- 
umph. Black flags flew from every 
lamp-post, a mark of respect for the 
•100 or so resit fonts of the l.nwer 
Ormeau Road killed in The Trou- 
bles. About titX* protesters stood 
silently, heads bowed; some had 
placards, bearing one word: Shame. 
Others held black flags. Hundreds 
of black balloons were released. 

Sun burst through Rfter torrential 
rain as the band reached the Have- 
lock Bridge. To the Orangemen, it 
was a signal they were back in their 
own territory. To tiie residents, it 
was evidence they were gone. 


Police on Monday questioned 
two men about the murder of the 
three brothers. The arrests came as 
Portadown Orangemen defied 
opinion across Northern Ireland to 
continue their protest at Drumcrce. 
But numbers are dwindling. 

David Jones, spokesman (or tin? 
Portadown Orangemen, vowed Ihnt 
they wotdd slay until they were al- 
lowed to march duwu tin- imlinnulisi 
Garvaghy Road. He said: "We art- 
going to be here longer than we had 
hoped, hut we are here." 

The protesters are ignoring the 
advice of William Bingham, chap- 
lain to the Cu Armagh Orange 
Order, wh<» said: "A Ifi-niinule walk 
down Gnrvaghv Road wnuld be . . . 
in the shadow of ilu- coffins uf three 
little boys who wouldn't evi*n know 
what die (’•range Order is about. No 
road is worth a life, let alone three 
lives of three little boys." 

David Trimble, First Minister and 
an Orangeman, and Robin Eames, 
Primate of the Church of Ireland, 
also called on them to go home. 

Elsewhere there was a stark re- 
minder of the threat to the stability 
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of the new political arrangements. 
Dissident republicans, behind a 
failed attack on London last week, 
dumped a car bomb outside the 
courthouse in Newry. The army 
defused the device. 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
believes that Protestant arsonists 
were responsible for the Bally- 
money attack and suspect the fire- 
bombers targeted Clirissie Quinn, 
aged 29, because she was a Catholic 
living on the mainly loyalist Car- 
nony estate. Worse: she was bring- 
ing her sons up ns Protestant. Ms 
Quinn comes from a long line of 
mixed marriages. 

Five other Catholic families on 
the estate received a Christmas 
card last week. A single bullet was 
enclosed with each card. 

Ms Quinn and her sons had to 
leave the estate two years ago after 
John Dillon, Ms Quinn's husband, 
was ordered out by the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters. Locals said tiie 
dispute was drugs-related. 

The marriage fell apart, and the 
couple separated. Ms Quinn, revert- 
ing to her maiden name, came back 
to the estate. They only moved into 
the house Iasi week. 

'the attack on the Quinn family by 
iiu means came out of (he blue, in 
one week, loyalists have mounted 
more than 130 arson attempts oil 
Catholic families throughout North- 
ern Ireland. There have also been 10 
recent attacks nn Catholic churches 
throughout Niirihi-rn Irchuui. 

Tin- loyalists' aim is to persuade 
Hie KUC to overturn ihc Parades 
Commission's ruling banning (lie 
Orange Order from taking its 
traditional route back into Purla- 
tlowii from I U inncree Church. They 
managed in do so in H)D6. the last 
time there was a ban, after shooting 
dead a Catholic taxi driver, Michael 
Me Gold rick, aged 31. 

Tlu- loyalist Volunteer Force is 
susi>ecled of being behind (he at- 
tacks on the churches, ft is also on 
the front line at Drumcrce, and 
oilier paramilitaries are Involved in 
the sraoii campaign. They have also 
attacked Catholic schools. 

I Comment, page 12 


Black deaths put police 
investigation in spotlight 


Straw reforms asylum system 
to end backlog and abuse 


Duncan Campbell 

T HERE are two appeals for assis- 
tance pinned up on the Cress- 
ingham Gardens estate in TUlse 
Hill, south London. The first is for 
help in finding a lost bull mastiff. 
The second is a police appeal to 
help them solve the grim and cold- 
blooded murder of a young black 
woman tied up and shot dead in 
front of her children. 

On tiie other side of the River 
Thames in Stratford, bunches of flow- 
ers mark the spot of another ruthless 
killing, again of a young black 
woman, again with- her children in 
the house when she was murdered. 

On the night before Michelle 
Carby's death on June 29, her three 
children, aged 12, 10 and four, had 
said goodnight to her and gone to 
bed. When they woke they found 
their mother still sitting In a chair. 
She had been shot In tiie head with 
a handgun. Jewellery and money 
had been taken. 

Five days earlier, there had been 
a knock at the door of Avril Jolm- 
eon's home on the Cresslngham es- 
tate in Brixton. When slie opened it, 
four young men, aged between 17 
and 30, barged in. They bound Avrii 


and her husband hand and foot. As 
her two small daughters, aged 
seven and 18 months, cowered 
under tiie bed, she was shot fatally 
in tiie head with a handgun. Her 
husband wsb slashed across the 
neck but has survived. The men 
fled, taking jewellery and money. 

London sees a murder almost 
every other day. Most are solved 
and most have an obvlouB suspect 
and a clear motive. What is particu- 
larly disturbing about these two 
killings, which police believe in- 
volved tiie some gang, is the level of 
violence used to perpetrate what 
appears to be a robbery. And what is 
particularly mind-focusing for the 
police Is that. In the wake of the 
errors in the Stephen Lawrence 
murder Investigation, London's 
black community will be watching to 
see how swiftly tiie killers are found. 

Scotland Yard has responded by 
putting one of its best and most 
experienced men, Detective Chief 
Superintendent Jeff Rees, in charge 
of the two cases. 

Avril Johnson's brother, the reg- 
gae star Tipper Irle, blames Ja- 
maican Yardies for the killings. As 
In all such cases, possible drug links 
are being examined. 


Alan Travla 

M ORE than 4,500 failed asylum 
seekers who face deportation 
each year are to lose their right to a 
legal appeal, under a streamlining of 
the system unveiled by the Home 
Secretary, jRck Straw, on Monday. 

Ministers also want asylum seek- 
ers to leave London where the Im- 
migration tribunals face mounting 
backlogs, and travel to Leeds or 
Glasgow to have their cases heard. 

The proposals form the first 
plank of n major overhaul to be de- 
tailed later this month. 

Mr Straw said he wanted to end 
the two-tier system of asylum ap- 
peals — tite first hearing against the 
decision, and the second against de- 
portation — because the system 
had become overwhelmed with 
numbers and abused by people 
spinning out their cases. 

“What we ate proposing is a single 
right of appeal where cases are fi- 
nally determined within six months 
at the most,” Mr Straw said. He also 
hopes to ctirb the rising number of 
High Court applications for judicial 
review of Immigration tribunal 
cases — • they doubled to 1,748 be- 
tween 1994 and 1996. 


Mr Straw said he intended to re- 
place the system of deportations for 
foiled asylum seekers with a new 
procedure of "administrative re- 
movals". The difference would be 
that there will be no right of appeal, 
as those thrown out will not be 
barred from applying to re-enter - 
within three ybars, as is now the 
case for those officially deported. 

Claude Moraes of the Joint Coun- 
cil for the Welfare of Immigrants 
said the poclcage failed to challenge 
the underlying “culture of disbelief 
in tiie way the Home Office dealt 
with asylum applications. 

• Two asylum seekers, a Russian, 
Alexander Rostov, and a Nigerian, 
Kola Tunde Jinadu, have been on 
hunger strike for more than three 
weeks at Campsfield detention 
centre run by Group 4. The men have 
been taking 'only Water. Mr Jlnadu 
was admitted to the John Radcliffe 
hospital in Oxford last week. 

Meanwhile Adjibola Kasumu, an- 
other Nigerian was the recog- 
nised spokesman for the hunger 
strikers, was abruptly moved last 
week to Rochester prison in Kent at 
Group 4‘s request — because of 
“disruptive behaviour”, according to 
•tiie Home Office. 
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‘Culture of cronyism’ 
spells woe for Labour 


0,-teady <as 3ht Goes? 
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Jonathan Freedland 

on the stain left by the 
lobbying revelations 

T ONY BJ.AIR used Id think 
that Inal autumn's cock-up 
over I he single currency was 
the “worst moment” of Ins premier- 
ship. Now he niighl want to revise 
lluil opinion. 

’[lie past (wo weeks have brought 
woe upon woe on the Blair govern- 
ment. buffeting it from one crisis lu 
another. From a lobbying scandal in 
Wesl minster to fears of recession in 
the City ami the menace of violence 
in Drumcrec, tins lias been no tiling 
less (lum Labour's mouth from hell. 

'Ilic trouble began mi July 5 as 
(he fax machines of tandon’s politi- 
cal class hummed into life, all bear- 
ing the same bleak dispatch, the i 
first edition of the Observer 
declaring that "New Labour insiders 
offer secrets lor cash". Pagers trem- 
bled, home phones rang. The story 
prcscrilcd a problem for the sultans 
of spin that was to dog them all 
week: there was no obvious single 
charge directed at any member of 
the Government. 

At first that looked like an advan- 
tage, enabling party spokesmen Lu 
wave aside the Observer charges 
un the grounds that no government 
official had been accused of any- 
thing concrete. But that same fact 
soon became a difficulty. The 
Labour machine could not rely on 
the usual techniques of scandal 
management If it liad been a minis- 
ter accused of financial impropriety, 
labour would have known how to 
react. 

Learning the lesson of the Major 


years anti Iasi autumn's Formula 
One affair — when dithering and 
delay proved costly — Downing 
Street would have moved swiftly. 

If the charges were true ami polit- i 
ically fatal, the party bosses would 
have pressed for a resignation. If 
they were true but politically surviv- 
uble, full disclosure of facts and an 
apology might have- sufficed. If they 
were false, an instant libel writ 
would have done the trick. 

But the Observer’s story was not 
susceptible to that treatment. 
R/Uhet than a single charge against 
n named office-holder, it painted a 
picture of a sleazy New Labour 
world inhabited by Young Turks 
and hungry hustlers, all making a 
buck from their proximity to power. 

Fleet Street struggled all week to 
define what exactly the lobbyists 
had done wrong, and the Observer 
itself faced a couple of awkward 
days in the media crossfire. But for 
Labour the problem was just as 
great: how do you use “rapid rebut- 
lal" to remove an unpleasant taste in 
the mouth? For (lint was the Gov- 
ernment’s task. It faced the queasy 
sense that a once-priiicipled party 
had fallen prey to lax morals and a 
Thalclierile lust for cash. 

Everything conspired against the 
Government’s efforts to kill the 
story. It was July and newspapers 
simply had little else to write about. 
Nor could (he Government simply 
trash the entire Observer account 
as a tissue of lies, despite Mr Blair's 
insistence at Prime Minister's 
Questions that u nol a single allega- 
tion in the Observer story is true”. 

When one of the lobbyists named 
was suspended, and the must 
notorious of them, Derek Draper, 






resigned, both men effectively 
confirmed the allegations: why else 
would they have been dropped? 

The drip-drip of revelations 
continued. And. for perhaps the first 
time, the Tories did noL muff their 
chance. The Conservative leader 
William Hague rattled Mr Blair at 
Prime Minister's Questions, while 
Francis Maude proved a doughty 
inquisitor as Shadow Chancellor. 

The Government has ulher 
worries, too. Rumbling through the 
week was the sound uf a looming 
recession as ufficial statistics 
showed manufacturing output on a 
falling trend for the firsL time since 
December 1992. 

The business of government 
suddenly feels like very hard work. 
And it’s not about to gel nny easier. 
MPs are due to deliver their verdict 
on the controversial Finances of the 


Clashes mar land-mines debate 


Michael White 

M PS HUSHED the Landmines 
Bill through all its Commons 
stages in a single unscheduled day's 
sitting Last week, despite bad- 
tempered exchanges between 
ministers and the Opposition over 
crucial exemptions for British 
forces taking part in international 
exercises with countries which have 
not signed die Ottawa Convention. 

The Foreign and Defence Secre- 
taries. Robin Cook and George 
Rohertsun, sparred with their 
Conservative and Liberal Democrat 
critics, which marred the all-party 
consensus behind a bill which is 
widely seen as u tribute lu Princess 
Diana's campaign to eliminate (he 


scourge of anti-personnel land- 
mines. 

Tlie bill went through alt stages 
in four hours of debBte without a 
division and will go to the Lords in 
time to become law and allow UK 
ratification before August 31, the 
first anniversary of Diana's death. 
But it prompted sharp remarks 
between Mr Cook and his Tory 
shadow, the former Home Sec- 
retary Michael Howard, who com- 
plained of a “huge gap” between die 
convention and the detailed 
legislation. 

Menzies Campbell, for the Lib 
Denis, echoed those fears, but 
backed passage uf (lie bill. He was 
one of many MPs to praise the 
princess: “She lent tile campaign 


Police lose libel appeal 


Stuart Miliar 

| "T“ HE Police Federation faces n 
I I legal bill approaching £ l tnil- 
I lion after a federation-bucked bid 
| by five Metropolitan Police off:- 
I rers for a new libel trial against 
I the Guardian was thrown out by 
I tiie Court of Appeal last week. 

I Tiie scale of the bill for its own 

I costa and some of those of the 
newspaper will cause disquiet 
among the organisation's mem- 
bers. Until this case, it had 
fought and won 95 libel actions, j 
netting over £1.5 million. I 


I The court dismissed tiieoffi- 
I com' claims that the High Court 
jury which rejected their original 
libel action fast year had been 
misdirected by (he trial judge. 

The officers — Reynold 
Dennett, Bernard Gil Ian, Paul 
Gas comb, Gerald Mapp and 
Robert Watton — had claimed 
that two articles published in the 
Guardian in January 1992 sug- 
gested they had been involved in 
planting and dealing drugs. The 
Guardian denied this meaning. 

The newspaper's crime corre- 
spondent, Duncan Campbell, 
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Paymaster General, the millionaire 
Geoffrey Robinson, this week. They 
should have reported last week, but 
delayed — prompting speculation of 
a harsh conclusion. 

Some cabinet ministers, includ- 
ing Clare Short and David Clark, 
want a total ban on direct contact 
between government and lobbyists 
— preferring client companies to 
make their own representations — 
but senior ministers doubt that 
would be practical. 

Huwever. they admit the rules 
need clarification as last week's 
Observer claimed that “faxes almost 
every day" went from the office of 
the Minister without Portfolio, Peter 
Mandelson, to Mr Draper’s lobbying 
firm, GPC Market Access. 

Mr Blair is prepared to refer the 
issue to Lord Neill if his cabinet 
secretary, Sir Richard Wilson, sug- 


gests it after completing his study of; 
existing guidelines. Meanwhile &; 
appears dial the Prime Minister ha>. 
decided to promote Mi 1 Mandelson 
to the Cabinet as a fully-fledged 
departmental minister rather ihan 
in die roving role of Cabim-i offer 
progress-chaser. 

The fallout from the n«* out 
lobbyists’ efforts to cash in untlK 
ministerial cun taels has been 
its particularly damaging lu M’ 
Matidelsoti, but Mr Blnir's nppnrcr 1 
change of heart is said to pri-d"' 
last week's furore. 

Sonic friends of Mr Mamlcl-"- 
go ns far as to claim that me^ 3 
criticisms of two of his proles an 
partly inspired by his njinisleft 
rivals, In reality the whole Cabimt 
lias been damaged by the incident, 
which the Tories are busily labdlini 
Labour’s “culture of cronyism”. 



There is a simple and legal way of reducing the amount of tax you will pay in the UK - simply move your UK savings to 
an offshore bank while you are living overseas. 

To help you see if you could benefit from this, try answering the following questions: 

— 1* Will you be overseas for a FULL UK TAX YEAR? YES □ NO □ 


Fagin who yearns to be loved 


both her humanity and even her 
style to great effect." 

At the heart of the differences is a 
clause providing a legal defence for 
British troops involved in exercises 
with states not signed up to the 
convention — notably the United 
States. Russia and China have not 
signed, either. In effect, complained 
Mr Howard: “They are given full 
licence by this legislation to breach 
the Ottawa Convention." 

With 60 million land-mines scat- 
tered around the world Mr Cook 
illustrated the scale of the problem 
when he said five people would be 
i killed or maimed by land-mines by 
the end of the 90-niinutc debate. 

Comment, page 12 


reported that eight unnamed 
officers had been transferred 
from Stoke Newington police 
station in north London n( the 
same time as Operation Jackpot, 
nn anti-corruption offensive, 
was under way. In their appeal, 
the officers contended that no 
jury properly directed could 
have reached the conclusion that 
(lie articles were not defamatory. 

But tiie Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Bingham, said: “Reviewing 
(he complaints made both singly 
and cumulatively ... we ace not 
of the opinion that any wrong or 
miscarriage has been occa- 
sioned by any misdirection or 
non-direction in this case." 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 

T HE most loathed man in Parlia- 
ment arrived early for the select 
committee on culture. William 
Hague had demanded to know 
where he was “skulking”. Peter 
Mandelson is someone who can 
skulk in broad daylight. 

Mr Hague had also condemned 
people around Tony Blair as “feather- 
bedding, pocket-lining, money-grab- 
bing cronies". He could have added 
purse-snatchers, footpads, crack- 
smiths and gaberlunzi e-men. 

The problem for Mr Mandelson 
is that all Tories, and most Labour 
MPs, regard him as the Fagin of 
ihis thieves' kitchen, with Derek 
Draper as the hapless Artful Dodger, 
abandoned by his mentor at the first 
sign of the peelers. But this was a 
reformed Mandelson, a Mandelson 
who yearned to be loved. 

No praise was too high for the 
committee. He had read their 
earlier report on the Millennium 
Dome. It "contains very valuable 
insights", lie slid. "It focuses the 
inind magnificently I" He lauded the 
committee's great sensitivity. 

The committee decided to love 
him back. He had heartwarndngly 
generous treatment If Walt Disney 
had designed the dome, he could 
not have had easier questions from 
Mickey, Donald, Goofy and Pluto. 

They were torn between two 
fears. Either tiie dome is going to be 


a terrible failure, or else It is 
to be so successful that Loudon w- 
eome to a juddering halt. 

Mr Mandelson reassured tne® 
about "evening the visitor flu*- 
which means an entry time ^ 
everyone’s ticket wallet tor 
folio" as he calls it — such genero^ 
ity from the minister w» '• 
famously without portfolio). 

Finally Mr Mandelson was ** 
and home with a bizarre ane 

questioning from the Tory Chns 
pher Fraser, who was Interested id 
— no, obsessed by — the non 
that people would be “stuck 
rush-hour Tube trains”. .. 1 

What did he mean by 
asked Mr Mandelson. Mr I 
bridled. “Have you ever used w 
Underground in the rush h° u . 
and found yourself In close prtf* I 
ity to other peopleF . j 

Apparently this horror 
occurred to the minister, thwiff*,, 
had emerged unscathed. / ■ 

not like my wife and my chikW 
the Underground in tiie rusk 
said Mr Fraser. , , . 

As the room rocked wM> ifaj 
ter, Mr Mandelson coolly ^ 
that if Mrs Fraser wished w ^ 
some shopping or visit a W I 
the rush hour, that was a dec* 
for her “and not for ine . 
Millennium Company”. j 

The other MPa looked 
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Loophole in the 
land-mine ban 

P RINCESS DIANA won a posthumous victory 
last week iu the British House of Commons, 
when the Government drove through its anti-land- 
mine bill in just five hours — and the Tories did 
not have the nerve to oppose It. It had been said 
that the legislative timetable was too full to accom- 
modate the bill this year — but Labour ministers 
now hope, we are told, to turn the bill into law by 
the end of the month. The bet that next month will 
see the anniversary of DJana^s death is hardly co- 
incidental, and her support for a total land-mine 
han also ties Tory hands. The last thing they want 
the public to be reminded of Is the shameful snip- 
ing against the Princess of Wnlea by senior minis- 
ters in January last year when she called for a ban 
while visiting Angola. 

Whatever the strength of the Diana factor, the 
Government in general and the Foreign Secretary 
in particular arc entitled to congratulations for 
pushing through the bill. This will allow Britain to 
ratify the Ottawa Convention, helping to move to- 
wards the target of ratification by 40 countries re- 
quired for it to enter into force. As Robin Cook 
reminded Parliament last week, during the 90 
minutes it took to give the bill a second reading, 
five people would have been killed or maimed 
somewhere in the world. 

This makes It all the more regrettable that the 
bill is marred Ijy an ambiguous clause. As voiced 
by Mlchnel Howard, shadow spokesman for a 
party which dragged its feet on this issue for so 
long while in office, the charge is characteristically 
disingenuous. But clause five does raise legitimate 
disquiet. It iimkos It clear that British servicemen 
are not committing an offence if they take part in 
operations where mines are employed by other 
countries — a transparent reference to the United 
Stales — who are not party to the Ottawa 
Convention. Mr Cook explains that he wants to 
protect the position of, say, a British sapper over 
whose bridge an American truck drives carrying I 
land-mines. I 

There is a simple answer to this: British troops 
should not take part In exercises, far less in opera- 
tions, where anyone is using land-mines. Mr Cook 
says that the bill bans ''active participation": the 
only moral position is to han taking part alto- 
gether. 

Hashimoto slips 
into the sunset 

R YUTARO HASHIMOTO resigned in appropri- 
ately Japanese fashion on Monday. The 
Japanese prime minister may not have fallen on 
his sword, but he did tell the nation that it was ail 
his fault. Yet it is misleading to blame the electoral 
defeat in the Upper House entirely on a prime min- 
ister who tried harder than his predecessors to 
tackle the country’s considerable problems — or 
to believe that the only issue was how to manage 
the yen. 

Once again the voters who punished the Liberal 
Democratic Party last Sunday were ending for a 
“fresh skirt" and a "new wind", politically as well 
09 in economic policy. Japan has moved some dis- 
tance from government by bureaucracy, but minis- 
terial rule is still sulwrdlnntc to the party and its 
factions. 

The LDP has been given its most thorough de- 
feat since it lost its majority in the 1 993 election. 
Yet in the past five years It luid worked its way back 
and it Is far from certain whether this time the re- 
sult will mean real politic ul change, noth the new 
democrats and (he old communists have gained, 
but previous Upper House elections have nisn sent 
electoral signals which turn out to be less than 
conclusive. One positive sign Is the increased 
turnout of SO per cent, reversing (lie 1 995 decline 
to 44.fi per cent — though still well below the 
<55 per cent who voted in J 989. In that election the 
Social Democratic Party swept the board — yet by 
J 994 i( bad joined n coalition with the LDP. The 
new Democratic Party of Japan will have to do 
much better to present Itself as a convincing alter- 
native: the problem remains how to construct an 
apposition coalition — tike Italy’s centre-left “olive 
tree* — which would prove durable against the 
LDP machine. 

Japan needs to redefine itself abroad as well aa 


guardian weekly 
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at home. This whs cruelly illustrated by the Clinton 
visit to China which left Japan brooding over its re- 
duced Btatus 8 b a nation “passed by”. Washington 
was preparing to re-asseri the old ties with Japan 
by giving Mr Hashimoto a lavish reception next 
week: hia resignation throws this too into doubt 
China’s patronising official comment on the elec- 
tion result — Beijing said on Monday that it hoped 
for “political stability" In Japan — only twists a 
knife in the wound. It is hard to recall that until 
this decade Japan was seen aa the natural leader of 
Asia: now the ground is shifting throughout the 
region. 

The economic difficulties that brought down Mr 
Hashimoto are not new, although they have been 
given a much sharper edge by the regional crisis. 
175 officials openly blame Japan’s chronic failure 
to boost consumer demand as the root cause of the 
wider Aslan problem, Certainly It doeB not help if 
the region’s central dynamo la missing a beat 
Washington's critical attitude did not assist Mr 
Hashimoto at home, nor did his pre-electoral hesi- 
tation over whether to introduce permanent tax 
cuts. Unless demand can be stimulated, the 
Japanese recession will only have created defla- 
tionary pressures elsewhere in Asia which could 
lead to competitive devaluations. 

It was inevitable that Mr Hashimoto would have 
to go. He was too closely Identified with last year’s 
disastrous decision to Increase taxes when what 
was required was the very opposite — permanent 
tax cuts and other measures to stimulate demand. 
Right up to the election the prime minister seemed 
to interpret fiscal reform as yet more pork-barrel 
projects of the land that has brought the LDP into 
disrepute in the past. 

Japan's crisis goes -well beyond the present re- 
cession. It dates back well before Mr Hnshlmoto's 
period of rule. It is ultimately a crisis of incom- 
plete transition: politically and globally, as well us 
in economic matters, Japan has emerged from the 
long post-war decades but still does not know 
where it Is heading. Ibis is only the latest setback 
to the attempt at national redefinition, and there is 
still a lung way to go. 


Women and the | 
right to choose 

O NE OF the winners of the United Nations' 
Population Award, announced last week to 
coincide with World Population Day, was not unex- 
pectedly a family planner. In a world which is 
being more crowded at the rate of 80 million addi- 
tional people a year, the work of the family plan- 
ning head in Jamaica, which has achieved one of 
the lowest growth rates in the Caribbean, is of evi- 
dent importance. 

The other award is more thought-provoking. It 
has gone to a group of clan elders among the 
Sablny people in Eastern Uganda who have 
worked with the UN Population Fund on a cam- 
paign against female genital mutilation. In 1990 
they succeeded in reducing this practice by more 
than one-lhird. 

This award underlines an argument heard in- 
creasingly since the 1994 UN conference on pop- 
ulation in Cairo. Women's rights — including the 
I right to freedom from torture or ill-treatment — 
i nre desirable for their own sake, but they also 
I Impact directly upon the population problem. As 
the New Internationalist observes this month, 
"giving women security is a hetter way of control- 
t ling population than any number of forced sterili- 
sations". 

Tliis is also the central theme of a campaign 
. funnelled tills week by the International Planned 
: Parenthood Federation. It reminds us that some- 
where on the globe a woman dies every minute 
from pregnancy and childbirth complications, that 
one out of every four girls is married before she is 
16 years of age, and thnt in many countries child- 
less women or those who do not produce sons are 
regarded ns outcasts. And that more than 130 mil- 
lion women and girls now alive have undergone 
female genital mutilation. 

These issues should not be overlooked in the ar- 
gument over the “demographic transition". The 
question is whether population growth will neces- 
sarily stabilise In the developing countries, as it 
has begun to do In the developed world. The need 
for it do so Is an additional argument for poverty 
alleviation and debt reduction In the Third World, 
But even these measures may not be sufficient if 
women arc still treated as child-bearers without 
tiie right to choose. 


Ulster on the brink 
of tragedy - again 


Ian Aitken 

E VERYONE knows the quote 
from Karl Marx: “History re- 
peats Itself, the first time as 
tragedy, the second time as farce. 1 ' 
It is one of Northern Ireland's many 
claims to uniqueness that history 
repeats Itself over and over again in 
those benighted six counties, but 
always as tragedy. 

For the awful reality is that we 
have been here before. We reached 
almost exactly the same point of 
euphoric hope in 1974, under Ed- 
ward Heath's government, only to 
have those hopes not so much 
dashed as trampled underfoot by a 
section of the unionist majority 
which would not give an inch. 

On that occasion, Heath's North- 
ern Ireland secretary, Willie 
Whitelaw, had managed by sheer 
force of personality to broker a deal 
that would establish an assembly 
very similar the one that Mo 
Mowlain has succeeded In putting 
forward. As now, the purpose was to 
create an all-parly power-sharing 
executive that would resume local 
control of the governance of the 
province, lints ending direct rule 
from Westminster. 

Then as now, power-sharing was 
the key element in the equation. For 
the intractable reality about Ulster 
politics was — and still is — that the 
ordinary rules of elective demo- 
cracy do not, and cannot, apply. By 
definition, a minority can never 
secure enough votes to offer any 
hope of gelling a hand on the levers 
of political power. And inevitably, a 
minority that has no hope of getting 
anything nut of the ballot box is 
tempted to turn to violence as its 
only effective route forward. 

It was Whitelaw who first recog- 
nised that the only viable way out of 
this impasse was to create a system 
of administration which guaranteed 
both communities a share in run- 
ning the province. By a combination 
of charm, psychological pressure 
and sleight of hand, he succeeded in 
brokering a deal between the 
nationalists and the unionists that 
seemed set to bring a measure of 
stability, if not total peace. 

Not total peace, however, for the 
simple reason that the IRA was not 
part of Whitelaw's deal. That is the 
crucial difference between bis 
settlement and Mo Mowlam's. She 
managed to get Gerry Adams and 
his crew aboard. Though he met 
them in secret. Whitelaw did not. 






They continued to bomb t‘ ; . 
murder on a spectacular 
throughout the Whitelaw pe$ 
process. j 

But the key element ia bot 1 ■ 
situations, then as now, was not lb! 
IRA It was, and still is, the unir 
Ists. It is ultimately their willing^: 
to operate any deal brokered tj 
Whitehall that determines whetlw 
or not it will work. 

In Whitelaw's case, it was the hie 
lamented Brian Faulkner wh 
signed up for the deal, perausdiq 
Ulster Unionists to accept ideas tier 
would have been unimaginable wt ( 
weeks earlier. This time it wi 
David Trimble, who has driven ft- 
same party equally hard to achicv 
the Good Friday agreement. 

The common element In the ft 
events, however, is Ian Paisley, A 
boycotted both deals. T1 tanks f? 
Paisley and his fundamental' 
allies, Faulkner was cvenliu!: 
repudiated by his own party, r' 
there followed the so-called 
workers’ strike which evenly/ 
forced a new Labour guvermiww 
abandon the assembly and i 
impose direct rule. 

It is arguable that the Ifr 
government drove Faulknri 
accept things which werviiMvtf. 
his jiarly was ever going tv 
iincl there arc those who say 1 
Mowlam is doing ihe saifr | 
Trimble now. j 

B UT a better explnnatwr | 
that Paisley is a past n« ' 
at outflanking any c l 
promise worked out with the ^ 
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Barricades burn on a Lagos street as riots mark the death last week of Moshnod Abiola in Nigeria 

Devil Drives a Hard Bargain 


COMMENT 

Jim Hoa gland 

O UT OF Africa conies new 
proof of Ihe old irony: No 
good deed goes unpunished. 
Uniats who row into others' 
ubled waters to help them out 
■fluently get caught up in the 
-rtulence themselves. 

case in point is Nigeria. 
Mfrsecretary of State Thomas R. 
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minster parliament, and that & » Kctenng went there to talk last 
Faulkner and Trimble i ^ ../? to Moshood Abiola, the coun- 
gets for Paisley s rhetoric. H* . ^ mosl proniilMM)t po]Uica , ig . 
ways be able to outbid people ■ f ^ sea | a eontroversinl dcaj 
them as long as therejwjk’ foirouldhave led to the Nigerian’s 
headed bigots like Darid Jon<- please, new elections and n return 
the Druincree Orange Orders b international respectability for 
earshot of his booming voice »«t Africa's most important and 
Always? Well, perhaps i jt ■-■ /asi troubled country 

For . *? «?“!SS suddenly became 


between 1974 and 1998 is ^ a 
present Government 8 an, |"r > 
having a referendum on 
the people of Northern I*® 3 -; 
wanted a peace deal has™ 1 
power-sharing. ,, r 

Intended to see off the hard-w 

no-suT render Paisley ites, it W*" 


■ii w Me talking to Piclcer- 
Still, under the control of the 
ifftwita ‘hat seized power and 
2“ 5™ fo ur years ago, the Niger- 
a ,£!S d ”"d dM shortly after 

i Fantastic, fatal coincidence? Or 


ethnic tensions for three decades, 
which would you be more likely to 
believe? Abie la's family opted for 
conspiracy theory. The man who 
should have become Nigeria's deniiv 
cratieally elected president in 1993 
had either been poisoned or weak- 
ened by criminal neglect while in 
jail, they said. 

Others voiced suspicion that the 
pressure put on him to renounce his 
presidential mandate had been 
deadly in itself. The government's 
assertion that Abiola died from car- 
diac arrest was challenged. 

Nn one pointed an accusing 
finger at Pickering, a former U.S. 
ambassador to Nigeria and a career 
foreign service officer known for 
his integrity. But his presence at the 
scene, along with the earlier soft 
handling of the Nigerian dictator- 
ship by the Clinton ndminislrfllion, 
make the United States mi easy 
target for blame and suspicion in 
this case. 

Tills is the essential Catch-22 of 
international diplomacy: Doing good 
deeds frequently means dealing 


it turt'- f tal coincidence? Or with the devil and splitting some 

no-surrende > ' j or p^r , p ot to a trouble- crucial differences. Ablola's death 

^/iwwnvprmnent by contra'- who may have been illustrates the perils of being 

ri. j jt ® , f t he facing a ^ ea * Americans caught, in mid-deal, by fate and 

™theri unlo: ** Je ™nting? If you! lived in a public scrutiny, . 
ktfanrch^noT tohavTils ^ civil war, cruel U.N. Secretary-General Kofi 

onpeace but on the continual ' . ^ P and “tense social and Annan — who brokered Iraq's Sad- 

the border between Ulster and^- — : — 

S5,rSBy' te'P 0] rt Cites Reasons for Police Brutality 
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that already. There was no 
certainty about the outcome 
Mowlam's ballot . , 


dam Hussein mil of iniliiary danger 
in February and began burnishing 
his credentials for this year's Nobel 
Prize — had worked out Ihe deal on 
AbioJn’s release with the Nigerian 
military. Annan said publicly Abiola 
had promised him to give up his 
mandate, something Abiola had 
refused to do before*. 

Some raise lire pertinent question 
of why Aniuin and Washington had 
aligned themselves with the junta's 
demand that Abiola renounce bis 
mandate before his release as part 
of the deal. "We should hnve In- 
sisted on his unconditional release," 
said Walter Carrington, n recent 
LbS. ambassador to Nigeria, who 
pointed out Abiola was being 
"forced to make agreements under 
duress." 

The prize for dealing with the 
devil in this case was not just move 
support lor u potential Nobel for 
Annan but better relations for the 
industrial countries with one of the 
world's most important oil ex- 
porters. Washington and its diplo- 
matic partners had responded to the 
1995 judicial murder of another 
junta critic, Ken Saro-Wiwa, and 
other outrages by the dictators with 
mild rebukes, limited sanctions and 
expressions of hopes for better 
times. 

Pickering was ready to pursue 
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movrimus unnuL. , K — — : 

Armed now with their «l ^ pOLlCE brutalltv a 
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u^Wairilce. teman in °st abuses, 


It has always been one 
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d '"l I Watch charged last 
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™tel step further they ** 
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"Police departments like to claim 
that each high-profile abuse is an 
aberration committed by a 'rogue' 
officer, but these human rights vio- 
lations persist because the account- 
ability systems are so defective,” 
said Kenneth Roth, executive direc- 
tor of the research and advocacy 
group known for reports on human 
rights abuses around the world. •' 
As indicators of the scope of the 
problem, the report noted that in 
New York civilian* complaints In- 
creased by nearly one-third between 
1993 and 1997, that- Cliicago has 
paid out more than $29 million since 
1992 to settle civil Ikwsuifs alleging 
police misconduct, and that Detroit 
has paid out more than $100 million 
to settle such suits since 198$. 


“Police officers engage in unjusti- 
fied shootings, severe beatings, 
fatal chokings, and unnecessarily 
rough physical treatment In cities 
throughout the United States, while 
their police superiors, city officials, 
and even the Justice Department 
tail to act decisively to restrain or 
penalize sucli acts or even to record 
the lull magnitude of the problem," 
the report concluded. 

Rejecting the allegations made In 
the report, Bobby Moody, chief of 
the Marietta, Georgia, police de- 
partment and president of the inter- 
national' ‘Association Of Chiefs of 
Police (IACP), commented, Top. 
police executives across the coun-* 
try are doing a better job in recruit- 
ment. so we don't hire problem 
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reconciliation with the Nigerians in 
the wake of the sudden and also 
mysterious death Inst month of 
General Kaui Abnchn, the previous 
dictator, and the release by AhachnV 
sucn-ssfir, Oh. Ahdulsalaui Abu- 
bakar. nf several dozen political 
prisoners. 

The U.S. policy of waiting for 
peaceful evolution suddenly seemed 
to have a chance of being vindi- 
cated. By doing good — pursuing 
the conditional release of Abidin awl 
a gradual move to democracy — 
Pickering could also do well for the 
Stale Department. Given the cir- 
cumstances of Ahiola’s death, the 
United States can no longer take 
such a dispassionate, supposedly 
pragmatic approach to the Nigerian 
tragedy. 

Whatever room existed for equi- 
vocation, for the bending of moral 
principle in Ihe service of diplo- 
matic accommodation, has been 
wiped out by the spotlight Abiola's 
death now focuses on Washington. 
The United Stales government must 
speak and act dearly on the side of 
democracy. It needs to dispel the 
suspicions, however unjustified 
those seem in Washington, that it 
was in any fashion part of an unholy 
deal with a regime already guilty of 
great evil. 

Dealing with the devil may be an 
occupational hazard for diplomats 
and the politicians they serve. But 
neither does this practice seem to 
go unpunished. ‘ 


officers, and in monitoring police 
use of force.” 

The 450-page Human Rights 
Watch report recommended that 
Congress enact legislation that 
would withhold federal fends from 
police departments that fail to pro- 
vide meaningful reports on exces- 
sive force and show improvements 
ill oversight and discipline. The 
report also recommended a special 
prosecutor’s office in eVery sfate to 
handle criminal prosecutions of po- 
lice officers accused of wrongdoing. 

Tom Perez, a deputy assistant 
attorney general' in the Justice 
Department’s civil rights division, 

: said "the. department is carefully 
studying the recommendations." 
However, he said the deportment 
disagrees with Ihe. report’s conclu- 
sion that ‘prosecution of police 
misconduct cases is a low priority. 


Dow to Pay 
$3.2bn Over 
Implants 


John Schwartz 


D OW Corning Corp. has 
agreed to pay $3.2 billion 
to settle the claims of some 
170,000 women who say their 
silicone breast implants made 
them ill. If the proposed settle- 
ment is approved, individual 
women could receive $ 12,000 
to $60,000 apiece under the 
plan. In addition, the company 
would pay $5,000 to women 
demanding surgery to remove 
their implants, and $25,000 to 
compensate women whose im- 
plants had ruptured. 

The proposal could mark a 
major turning point in a pro- 
tracted legal and scientific battle 
that has drugged on for more 
than six years — and which, for 
many of the women and families 
claiming damage, has been all 
hut stalled since Dow Corning 
filed for bankruptcy protection 
in May ] 995 because of an 
onslaught nf implant litigation. 

“Obviously, a lot of the details 
have to bo worked out, but I’d 
look at it as a breakthrough in 
an incredibly complex ense," 
said Dow Corning spokesman 
Miclmel Jackson, 

The outlines of the agreement 
were signed in u closed meeting 
Inst week by the Midland, 
Michigan-based company and 
those suing it in a Michigan 
bankruptcy court, and tenta- 
tively approved the following 
day by Judge Arthur Spector, 
who is presiding over Dow 
Coming's case. 

"This is a big deni,” said Rick 
Laminack, a Houston attorney 
who represents implant recipi- 
ents. “It puts momentum In the 
process.” 

Laminack and his partner, 
John O’Quinn, nonetheless 
voted against the plan, saying 
thnt it was still too vague. "The 
devil Is In the details,” Lamb lack 
said. Still, he said, the plan is a 
promising start. 

Women suing the industry 
claim a lengthy list of complica- 
tions from the breiut-enlarging 
devices, including complications 
from surgery, implant rupture 
and long-term diseases of 
the immune system such as 
rheumatoid arthritis and luptis, 
which cause pain, fatigue arid 
other symptoms. Dow Corning 
has acknowledged that rupture 
and surgical complications can 
occur, but has fought the notion 
that sUIcone causes disease. 

The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration imposed a moratorium 
on the use of silicone breast 
implants in 1992, Stating that 
the companies had never offered 
sufficient' evidence that t He 
products are safe. 

One inhplant recipient, Peggy 
MgsmCci'bf Metrirle, Louisiana, 
said the suggested $31,000 
average settlement by Dow 
Corning Is “not iriuch money at 
all, for what people have'Ueenl 
through . . . It's ludicrous what 
these manufacttirei^s have done 
to us, M Musmettf said, "They just 
want to get rid of us, any ksnd df 
wayatall.” : • 
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Bridegrooms hold Koran s and flags at a mass wedding of 35 supporters of the radical Islamic group 
Hamas In the West Bunk town of Nablus photograph nasser ishtavyeh 


Middle East Clock Ticks 


EDITORIAL 

T HE deterioration of the 
Middle East peace process 
is provoking Palestinians and 
Israelis alike to unilateral ges- 
tures that threaten the bare, 
lingering chances of resuming 
the talks. A resumption of good- 
faith negotiations becomes more 
difficult, though no lesB urgent, 
practically by the day. 

Late last month the Israeli gov- 
ernment took a preliminary step 
on ItB own toward expanding the 
boundaries of Jerusalem by 
roughly half, pushing the lines 
not only westward into pre-1967 
Israel but eastward and north- 
ward to envelop Jewish settlers 
in the West Bank. The step would 
leave Israel in an Improved posi- 
tion to dissect die territory of a 


prospective Palestinian home- 
land. It would have the further 
effect of strengthening a heavily 
Jewish demographic weight (now 
70 percent) In post- 1967 
Greater Jerusalem — a salient 
consideration whether or not 
final-status negotiations on 
Jerusalem ever begin. 
Palestinians protested that Israel 
was acting unilaterally to pre- 
empt negotiations. An internal 
administrative matter, Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu replied. 

Last week the Palestinian 
Authority In effect responded — 
with a step on its own to expand 
its status In the United Nations. 
The Palestinians still will be a 
non-voting observer in the 
General Assembly but now can 
join the debate, sponsor resolu- 
tions and take part in confer- 


ences. It is not nearly so forbid- 
ding and explosive a step as 
Israel's treatment of Jerusalem, 
but it bears its own neuralgic 
quotient for many Israelis. The 
vote was 124 for, 4 against, the 
four including the United States. 

The first American response to 
Israel's new Jerusalem bid was 
that it was provocative, insensi- 
tive and not helpful to the peace 
process. Characteristically, the 
first was followed by a second, 
backsliding response that 
merely put the initiative in a gen- 
eral category of actions "that 
raise suspicions and make it 
more difficult to get the (negoti- 
ating) process back on track." 
The Clinton administration 
should be clearer. It should be 
saying that Israel ought to defer 
Its reach for extended power in 
Jerusalem and that the 
Palestinian Authority should put 
off exercise of its new General 
Assembly role. 


Ex-Dictator on Child Abduction Charges 


Anthony Faloia In Buenos Alias 

I N THE end, it is the children who 
could be the downfall of a former 
Argentine dictator. 

After receiving a pardon in 1990 
for crimes committed during 
Argentina’s “dirty war" — when 
more than 10,000 suspected dissi- 
dents and sympathizers “dis- 
appeared” at the hands of military 
rulers — retired general Jorge 
Videla has been ordered to stand 
trial on charges that he stole the 
babies of pregnant prisoners and ! 
gave them to officera and friends of 
the military (or adoption. 

A federal judge ruled last week 
tliat "crimes against children" were 
not covered by Videla'g pardon, 
which granted amnesty to members 
of the military junta that ruled 
Argentina from 1976 to . 

The arrest and Imprisonment of 
VidelR, de facto president from 1970 
to 1981 and a former army chief, 
underscores how far Argentina lias 
come since that era, during which 
civilians lived in fear of military 
oppression. 

Following Vldela's arrest on June 
9, the present military hierarchy 
here has remained virtually silent 
Only a few graying retired officers 
spoke out In support of him, tJien 
quickly backtracked as authorities 


broadened the investigation into the 
abduction of children of "dirty war” 
prisoners. 

*T think for us, this represents 
that we have reached a certain stage 
in our development,” said Rosa 
Roisinblit, vice president of the 
Grandmothers of the Plaza _ de 
Mayo, a group made up of relatives 
of people imprisoned during mili- 
tary rule. Her daughter, a dissident, 
was taken prisoner while eight 
months pregnant in 1978. She was 
Informed that her daughter gave 
birth to a baby boy a montli later, 
but, like hundreds of Argentine 
parents, she never saw her daughter 
or grandchild again. 

"This Is the beginning of justice,” 
Roisinblit said. "There are many 
more military leaders out there who 
; were responsible, and it is time they 
i faced judgment by this country." . 

Vide/a's arrest was ordered by 
federal Judge Roberto Marquevicli, 
who under the Argentine justice 
system acts as both investigator and 
trial Judge, tast week, he ordered 
VidelR held for trial. As in other 
South American democracies that 
have emerged from authoritarian 
rule, the case has accelerated a 
trend in Argentina to reexamine its 
decision to |)ardon ex-dictators In 
the interest of pence. . 

President Carlos Menem, who 


Hackers ‘Drill 
For Cyber War’ 
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initially granted the junta members 
amnesty in 1990 in a gesture 
intended to “unite the country" now 
says he will not lift a finger to 
pardon Videla, 73. “It's a judicial 
matter," Menem told reporters. "I 
am confident Argentina's demo- 
cratic Institutions are working well." 

So far, Videla has been charged 
with five cases of child abduction; 
he could face more such charges as 
the investigation continues. More 
information surfaces daily here 
about “child stealings,” and the 
Grandmothers of the Plaza de Mayo 
estimate their number at more 
than 230. 

The emerging allegations are 
shocking. Nurses brought in by the 
military , government in the 1970s, 
for instance, have gone public with 
their testimony in magazines and 
newspapers. One nurse told the 
magazine Tres Puntos that pregnant 
female prisoners were brought 
blindfolded and handcuffed to two 
secret maternity rooms at the 
Campo de Mayo army headquarters 
outride Buenos Aires. 

There, they said, the women gave 
birth and were often thrown back 
into cellB or killed without ever 
having seen their children. 

Videla, whose lawyers are appeal- 
ing the judge's decision, faces up to 
25 years in prison if convicted. 


Bradley Graham 

I NTENT on developing more 
powerful weapons for penetrat- 
ing enemy computer networks, 
U.S. military and intelligence 
authorities are struggling to define 
new rules for deciding when to 
launch cyber attacks, who should 
authorize and conduct them and 
where they fit into an overall 
defense strategy. 

Not since the advent of nuclear 
bombs half a century ago have 
national security officials con- 
fronted weapons with such potential 
to alter the means for waging war, 
according to those Involved in the 
planning. But the consequences of 
their use remain largely unexam- 
ined and problematic. 

The full extent of U.S. offensive 
capabilities is among the most 
tightly-held national security secrets. 
According to various accounts, the 
government has explored ways of 
planting computer viruses or "logic 
bombs" in foreign networks to sow 
confusion and disruption. It has con- 
sidered manipulating cyberspace to 
disable an enemy air defense net- 
work without firing a shot, shut off 
power and phone service in major 
cities, feed false information about 
troop locations into an adversary’s 
computers and project video Images 
onto foreign broadcast stations. 

Pentagon officials say they are at 
an early stage of thinking about the 
various applications for cyber 
weapons and the legal, ethical and 
operational consequences of employ- 
ing them. But because of secrecy 
concerns, many of the programs 
remain known only to strictly com- 
partmented groups, inhibiting the 
drafting of general policy or specific 
rules of engagement 
“It's a little bit like medical 
ethics," 9aid a high-ranking Defense 
Department official who requested 
anonymity. 'The technology gives 
you the capabilities that go a lot 
further than the ethical context for 
using them sometimes. This is a 
very tough area." 

A presidential decision directive 
last month outlining a plan for rais- 
ing U.S. defensive barriers against 
computer attack made no mention 
of the offensive ride of the issue; 
Senior administration officials say 
no presidential directive about 
offensive capabilities is planned 
that might help resolve definitional 
and operational differences be- 
tween the Pentagon and intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Similarly, Congress has held next 
to no public debate on the direction 
of the United States development of 
cyber weapons, writing guidelines 
for their use or weighing the poten- 
tial international repercussions of 
unleashing them. At a Senate hear- 


Large-scole computer attach i 
require an extraordinary amount dSj 
detailed intelligence about a national 
hardware and software systems, as 
well as about die habits and dwiioft ‘ 
making processes of foreign poliii- j 
cal and military authorities. ! 

"Frequently, we like to think ol 
electronic attack as the ultimate in 
precision weapons," said Vice Adm. 
Arthur K. Cebrowski. a leading 1 
Navy authority on the subject “But 
these are not necessarily very 
precise instruments." 

Much still is unknown about how 
a major cyber attack would play out 

“We don'1 understand the cascad- 
ing effects on decision-making ol 
what providing defective data loan 
enemy may mean," said a colonel 
responsible for the Air Force's infor- 
mation warfare plans. “That’s a hard • 
thing to model." 

Ollier critical questions surround 
these largely untested weapon- 
according to experts inside and out 
side government. Given their bnnJ 
destructive potential, for Instance 
should cyber weapons be placo! 
under n special military comnunc 
authority, similar In the Siraicgu 
Command that manages targeting 
plans for the U.S. atomic arsenal? 

When should the United Stale 
justifiably consider taking dear 
chunks of the information ifltri 
structure of a foreign country- 
What are the risks of invitiiu- 
retaliation? 

How should intrusions into 
foreign systems be conducted in 
peacetime for the benefit of inteli: 
gence gathering, and when does 
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Dutch Do Battle With Identity 


Eugene Robinson in 

Amsterdam reports on the 
changing face of society 
Me Netherlands 

I N THIS city of winding canals 
and graceful old buildings, 
there is nothing remotely pie- 
Nresque about the neighborhood 
Carel Murzius lives and 
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gingerly ventured a question about 
whether the United States is devel- 
oping offensive capabilities. In a one 
sentence reply, George J. Tenet, the 
director of central intelligence, said 
the nation can rest assured that 
"we’re not asleep at the switch In 
this regard." 

For all the interest In cyber 
warfare, specialists cautioned that 
yawning gaps exist between what 
the technology promises and what 
practitioners currently can deliver. 


nomic migrants looking for opportu- 
nity, “guest workers" who will do 
the jobs that natives find unsavory. 

According to official figures, of 
the 15.5 million inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, roughly 1.7 million arc- 
first- or second-generation immi- 
grants. The largest groups in addi- 
tion to the Surinamese are Turks (at 
least 260,000) and Moroccans 
(more than 220,000), mostly guest- 
worker families. 

The major wave of Surinamese 
immigrants came here in the years 
Just before and just after Suriname 
— which the Dutch had obtained 
from the British in 1667 in a swap 
for Manhattan island — was 
granted its independence In 1975. 
Virtually nil arc Dutch citizens, and 
only n few have left the Netherlands 
to go home. 

As former colonial subjects, the 
Surinamese grew up speaking 
Dutch and were taught Dutch his- 
tory in schools back home. These 
cultural factors eased their transi- 
tion into Dutch society; In income, 
employment and general prospects, 
the Surinamese rank well ahead of 
the Turks and the Moroccans. 

But they rank well behind the 
native-born Dutch. "Our situation is 
certainly not hopeless, but it’s 
certainly not as good as it could be,” 
said John Khodabux, an official with 
an advocacy group for Surinamese 
Immigrants called SSA “We have 
Surinamese doctors, lawyers, judges, 
but at the same time we have a lot of 
problems ... We have a kind of mid- 
dle position." 

Still, many Surinamese 9ay they 
believe they have carved out a 
permanent place In Dutch society. 
Along the way, they say, they have 
had to adapt — but they say they 
believe they have also altered the 
society permanently. 

The Netherlands prides Itself on 
being an open, tolerant society, 


"Black people nre ;< part of this 
society now," said Henk Schrijver, a 
community worker who lives in 
Southeast. “You have to work with 
black people now. Yovi see them on 
television, meet them in shops, on 
tite streets. This used to be a society 
almost like Denmark or Sweden, 
full of blond people and nothing 
else. But the society has changed." 

Yet it is not at all hard to find 
Dutch who believe all Litis openness 
and all this iargess have gone much 
too far. "This is not my country any- 
more,” said Elisabeth Kuiper, a 
retiree who was buying flowers with 
her husband Hendrik one recent 
morning in the Amsterdam neigh- 
borhood of Bos en Loinmer. 

"More and more and more of 
these people are coming. There are 
more black than white now in the 
schools," she said, using "black” to 
mean virtually all who are not ethni- 
cally Dutch. “I say they should stop 
It It’s already too much. But they 
keep coming.” 

Notwithstanding such senti- 
ments, Surinamese immigrants said 
overt discrimination is rare. “If I’m 
in n bus or in a train or wherever, I 
feel very comfortable,” said Henry 
Winter, who came here from Suri- 
name in 1973 to study sociology at 
the University of Leiden. "That 
doesn’t mean there isn’t a certain 
image attached to ethnic groups in 
Holland. But society here just isn’t 
that uncomfortable.' 1 

Like other Surinamese immi- 
grants interviewed, he said he feels 
he Is still Surinamese — even 
though he is a full-fledged Dutch 
citizen, a status he enjoyed in Suri- 
name prior to independence and 
that almost all Surinamese Immi- 
grants easily have attained. 


Kevin Sullivan In Kandla 

S A1RA AHEMAD stood barefoot 
in the muck, kicking with her 
leathery toes at the shards of bones 
left over from the cremation of her 
neighbor's children. 

It was almost 110 degrees and the 
sky hissed with hot little pellets of 
rain, but Ahem ad, 56, had no shelter 
except the dirty shawl she pulled 
tighter over her head. All around 
were the shattered remains of the 
Shirwa Labor Camp, a city of shacks 
where thousands of impoverished 
migrant workers lived until June 9, 
when a cyclone roared across the 
tidal flats with 100 niph winds push- 
ing a wall of water at least eight feet 
high. 

As many as 10,000 workers, most 
of whom earned a living scraping 
sea sail from the sun-baked flats, 
were swept away in India's deadliest 
natural disaster in five years. But 
this country of 950 million people 
has absorbed the massive loss of life 
in its stride. 

Even as bodies still wash ashore, 
to be doused villi kerosene and cre- 
mated on the spot l'u fend off dis 
ease, new workers are traveling 
here to take their place, and slums 
dangerously close to the water's 
edge are being rebuilt. 

Tlic- tragedy in Kandla, India's 
busiest industrial port, 560 miles 
southwest of New Delhi, illustrates 
a sad truth about the poorest people 
in one of the world’s poorest 
nations. Drivers who hit a cuw on 
the streets of New Delhi face the 
very real threat of being attacked by 
a mob furious over the death of a 
sacred animal. But when thousands 
of people from society’s flimsy bot- 
tom rung die hi a place like Kandla, 
there is a collective shrug of resig- 
nation: It’s tragic, but it’s simply Uie 
way tilings are for the very poor. 

As Tejabhai Deaai, a local devel- 
opment official, said recently: "No 
one bothered about these people 
when they lived. Now who cares 
once they're dead?" 

Although the government has 
sent food and promised financial aid 
to the cyclone victims and Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
toured the disaster area, critics here 
say the government has done too 
little for foe poor of Kandla. 

"If the government was serious 
enough, It had at least 72 hours to 
wsun people about the cyclone, 1 ’ 
said Suh&s Ch&kma, of foe South 
Asia Human Rights Documentation 
Center. “But the government was 
too preoccupied with other political 
issues. The fact that poor people 
were going to die in a cyclone was 


in India there is no law for poor 
people; this is not a correct picture," 
said P.S. Gadhavi, a member of 
Parliament from Vajpayee’s ruling 
Bharatiya Janata Party who repre- 
sents Kandla. 

The state and national govern- 
ments also have promised to 
provide about $2,400 to the families 
of each of those killed — provided 
they can show positive proof 
of death, which will lie impossible in 
the vast majority of cases. There 
have been mass cremations of 
unidentified bodies, and many 
simply washed out into the Gulf of 
Kutch. 

Many of those who died here had 
traveled halfway across the conti- 
nent to find jobs in. KaiuUn's salt 
pans — vast, low-lviug tidal flats 
where sea salt, baked dry in the 
blistering sun, is scraped by hand 
from the rocks and mud. Sal! work- 
ers go blind from the reflected sun 
and suffer skin disease and 
gangrene :il alarming rales from 
wounds constantly exposed to brine 
and filth. An entire family might 
work for days to collect a Ion uf salt. ' 
for which they would earn less 
lll<lll!>’l. 

"We never pressure them and sn 
‘Come work in our salt fields.' They 
cuiiie by choice,” said Bubiilal 
Singvi, n member uf the Indian Sail 
Producers Association. 

A montli after the storm, Kandla 
is still a tapestry of dost ruction, 
death and rot. The storm blew down 
brick factory walls, bent massive ' 
cranes in two and tossed 50-iinii- 
high oil storage tanks wound like 
tennis balls. Huge ships were 
pushed so far ashore font they must 
be abandoned. Hie shacks of 
Shfrwa and other laborers camps' 
exploded into kindling when the 
tidal wave crashed down. 

Bodies were found hanging from 
electrical wires 20 feet above the 
ground. Corpses Uttered the streets 
and washed up on railroad tracks. 
The place still smells of death, with 
an overpowering stench of decaying 
soybeans, wheat and other cargo 
rotting in the relentless, wet heat. 

While government agencies and 
private employers pass blame and 
shame around like hot rocks, there 
is agreement on one point: Almost 
no one seems to think that life will 
ever .get much .easier for India's 
migrant workers. 

No one understands this reality 
more c (early than, the workers 
themselves. Nanbai Gopal, 55, lost 
dwee children, her brother and her 
brother's wife in the storm. She 
lives with about 5,000 other sur- 
vivors in a refugee camp in Gaudhl- 


not on the agenda for the govern- I dham, about five miles inland. 


ment In Delhi" 


All tilings considered, this camp 


Since the storm, critics say, the - is probably a step up from the hut in 


government has played down the 
extent of the damage to keep the 
public spotlight off lax regulation of 
Industries whose workers endure 
miserable health and living condi- 
tions. Officially, the deatli toll 
stands at about 1,000, although 


In his 1997 study of immigration relief agencies say it could easily be 
to tiie Netherlands, Philip Muus, of 10,000. . 


the Utrecht University, cites conser- 
vative estimates that by 2015, foe 


The government rejects accusa- 
tions that it is indifferent to the fate 


oi ueiense huu uu m.v , . rtWa jiwi‘uai one* ' 1VJU ‘ tuumnes 

give greater attention to [I % e haJ . overy ^elmlngly 

well as defensive !jj, ^e^claliv^ 6 ^ bec °me much 

tions. And regionsl ^ Vd^ 1 W?i^i i y erse * moaU y due to 

menders have been taj 1 ™ rai fr iffrant s from poorer 

review their war plans former colonial .sub- 


run deep, and most Dutch say they 
welcome the newcomers. Dutch 
politicians who try to play foe xeno- 
phobia card, as Jean-Marie Le Pen 
has done so successfully In France, 
. have had titfle success. 


number of first- and second-genera- . of the Kandla victims. Assisted by a 
tion. Immigrants in the Netherlands . . wide range of private aid groups, all 
will top 2.5 million. This is a small : levels of government have helped in 


country, the most densely popu- 
lated in Europe, and so it fa perhaps 
inevitable that foe different cultures 
will cross-polllnate. 

If it isn’t already, soon It will be 
Caret Murrius* country, too, 


foe cleanup and relief efforts. The 
government lias built refugee 
camps and plans to erect permanent 
settlements for salt workers farther 
from the dangerous seaside. 

"The picture is being painted that 


which she lived, lfs clean and has 
sanitation and plenty of room for 
people to stretch out, away from the 
■rqln. and sun, under a shiny, new 
corrugated metal roof. Gopal came 
to Kandla from the countryside to 
take a job sweeping. She said she 
and her remaining son will move 
back into their shantytown on the 
water's edge as soon as it is rebuilt. 

Asked how she can carry on after 
such a great personal tos9, she 
looked almost confused by the 
question, as if the death of most of 
her family Is just one; more In a long 
string of difficulties in. a difficult 
.11 fe. . 

“I will work,", she said, holding up 
■ her catiused hands. "Thank God, 1 
am strong". . - , 
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Anatomy of a Political Suicide 


Robert 8herrlll 


A WASHINGTON TRAGEDY 
How the Death of Vincent Foster 
Ignited a Political Firestorm 
By Dan E. Moldea 
Regnery. 463 pp. $24.65 

O N JULY 20, 1993, after ft n- 
ishing a cheese bur ger-firies- 
Cokc lunch at his desk, 
Vincent Foster told his secretary 
“I'll be back" and walked out of his 
White House office. Five hours later 
his body was found bi Fort Matey 
Park off (he George Washington 
Parkway. There were no signs of a 
struggle. Apparently he had sat in 
th.il isolated spot, stuck a .38 caliber 
pistol in his mouth and pulled the 
l rigger. 

Dan Moldea, (he author of 
numerous investigative hooks, 
among them Interference And The 
Killing Of Robert Kennedy, says 
“Foster's suicide was the most 
important White House death since 


the 1963 assassination of President 
Kennedy," not because Foster's Job 
as the president's deputy counsel 
was that important but because he 
belonged in the innermost Clinton 
circle: He had been the president's 
friend since childhood, the first 
lady’s former law and investment 
partner. (And was he her lover, too? 
There were rumors.) 

Suddenly the old Arkansas finan- 
cial mess known as Whitewater, 
which up to then had been hardly a 
blip on the nation's political radar 
screen, became big news. The 
“why" of Foster’s death launched 
five years of investigations: several 
in Congress, two by independent 
counsels Robert Flake Jr. and Ken- 
neth Starr, and a series by the 
mainstream press. But the most 
flamboyant investigations — all 
aimed at proving a cover-up — were 
by those Moldea identifies as "a 
coalition of right-wing special-interest 
groups, as well as a handful of politi- 
cally conservative journalists,” all 


subsidized by Richard Scaife, heir to 
the Mellon banking fortune. 

Moldea’s A Washington Tragedy 
is a smart, chronological appraisal 
of all those investigations, including 
their FBI and police underpinnings, 
and Moldea promises that by follow- 
ing him through this morass “we 
will discover how a simple suicide of 
a troubled White House official 
developed — and was manipulated 
— into a long-running soap opera 
with historical significance. In other 
words, this is a story about how 
Washington works." 

Although Moldea, a crime 
reporter of considerable repute and 
experience, uses his own investiga- 
tions to clear up some of the trouble- 
some questions about Foster's 
death, for the most part he is simply 
a neutral narrator, a levelheaded 
guide through the five years of 
sleuthing by others. His pages of 
notes at the end, by the way, are 
essential reading. 

All the official investigations 


concluded that Foster killed him- 
self. But murder theories were 
bandied about, mostly by kibitzers 
on the fringe like Rush Umbaugh, 
who, with zilch evidence, says Fos- 
ter was actually killed la a “hide- 
away" apartment owned by Hillary 
Clinton. A lab analysis that found 
semen Qn Foster's shorts kept 
the murder theorists revved up. 

Most of the suspicions that fed 
the various investigations, however, 
were not kooky. They were trig- 
gered mainly by 1) some impres- 
sively sloppy work on the part of the 
U.S. Park Police, who had juris- 
diction in the case; 2) some high- 
handed manipulation of evidence by 
White House officials; and 3) some 
strange lapses and reversals of 
memory by the Foster circle. Typi- 
cal of many fumbles: Not until after 
the Park Police had closed their 
case was a lab analysis done on the 
gun found in Foster's hand. 

While the Park Police were kept 
at bay for a full day, Clinton insiders 
searched Foster's papers, looking, 
they said, for a suicide note. One 
Whitewater file was transferred to 
die First Lady's office, on her orders 


— which she later denied. Wlfo 
House Counsel Bernard Nuasbaut 
so severely limited what the cob 
could look at diat Philip Hermann 
deputy attorney general, asked him 
“Bernie ... is there some tenibV 
secret here that you are hiding?* 

Suspicions about the Whin 
House's cooperation were height 
ened when — voila! — one of Nu&l. 
baum’s assistants belatedly founded? 
the bottom of Foster’s briefcase Vf 
note that had been torn Into 
28 pieces. Strange ■— a week earlier 
and in front of witnesses, Nussbaum 
had seemed to empty that briefcase 
(As with some other key evidence, 
the note bore no fingerprinisi 
Bitter and defensive, die note coot 
plained of mistreatment by the FBI 
the press and the Republican parti 
regarding "TYavelgate," a miner 
scandal now almost forgotten. 

Foster’s last entry in the note: 'I 
was not meant for a job or the spot 
light of public life in Washington 
Here ruining people is consider^ ' 
sport. 1 ’ True, says Moldea, “but ihr 
sport does have rules, and the bet 
players know how to use diem t. 
survive." 




Getting Away From It All 


Robin Winks 


THE GREAT HILL STATIONS 
OF ASIA 

By Barbara Crosselle 
Wastvlew. 259 pp. $28 

B ARBARA Crossette, llie New 
York Times United Nations 
bureau chief, has written a charm- 
ing, thoughtful, and on the whole 
well- researched book about hill 
stations as the residue of empire. 
Based on travels in Indonesia, 
Pakistan, India, Sri Lanka, Myanmar 
(Burma), Malaysia, Vietnam, and 
the Philippines in 1996 and 1997, 
and shaped by an adventurous 
sense of place, The Great Hill 
Stations Of Asia is, despite some 
severe competition, the best book 
on the subject ever written. 

Hill stations sprang up wherever 
European colonialists allowed them- 
selves a sense of permanence in 
fever-stricken lands, and where hills 
and mountains rose at least a mile 
above surrounding plains. There 
were hill stations in East Africa, but 
it was In Asia, and especially in 
British Asia, that these resort-cum- 
sanltarium communities played their 
distinctive role in empire-building. 

Soldiers, administrators, mer- 
chants and missionaries suffered 
from dysentery, cholera, malaria, 
sunstroke and depression in the 
devastntingly moist and hot tropical 
lands to which their nations' imper- 
ial ambitions sent them. The death 
rate in West Africa (or for that mat- 
ter in Newfoundland, also frighten- 
ingly high) might not be combatted, 
but where one could get above the 
port cities, the deserts, and the rain 
forests of South and Southeast Asia, 
one might recuperate, send one's 
children to EurOpean-slyle boarding 
schools, or mix socially with fewer 
constraints ' than in the imperial 
administrative capitals. 

There Were, before the retreat of 
empire, nearly a hundred such 
towns. Moat were established 
between 1820 and 1885, (hough the 
French and the Americans created 
their hill stations later, and the 
British in Malaya latest of all. 

These hill stations decayed after 
World War II brought rapid and 
often unexpected decolonization. 
They were needed less when rapid 
air transportation made Home, as 
the British referred to Britain. 


closer and when air conditioning, 
antibiotics and insecticides made 
them less necessary. 

Now they are being given a new 
lease on life — or, as Crossette 
often implies, are being further 
destroyed — by a new generation 
of Asians who build ugly concrete 
hotels, gouge golf courses out of the 
green hillsides, and submit the once 
slow-paced small towns to the indig- 
nities of day-trippers and tire horrors 
of — as she quotes another as say- 
ing (apparently not quite ready to 
embrace the thought as wholly her 
own) — the Indian love of noise. 
For Crossette is realistic about the 
faults of imperialism while retaining 
a romantic's love of the cozy inn, the 
musty library, tea and scones, and 
the un-air-conditioned room. 

This book is even-handed, clear- 
headed and very well written in the 
tradition of the best of travel litera- 
ture. Chapters on Murree in 
Pakistan; on Simla, Mussoorie, Dar- 
jeeling, Kalimpong, Kodaikanal, and 
Ootacamund in India — this last the 
focus of the first of the postwar 
books to celebrate the Victorian hill 
stations, Mollie Panter-Downe's 
Ooty Preserved (1967); the Nuwara 
Eliya in Sri Lanka; and Maymyo in 
Burma are wonderfully descriptive 
of society> life, hotels, roads, the 
landscape, as good travel writing 
muBt be. 

Crossette is particularly good 
when she turns to the KodaikaiiRl 
International School, established by 
American missionaries for their 
children, and other educational 
institutions. She is a little less good 
with the missionaries themselves, 
though she is never condescending. 
She is at her best when most 
personal, especially in an extended 
description both very funny and 
very compassionate of being the 
only guest in Mussoorie’s Savoy 
Hotel in the middle of winter. 

I have had the good fortune to 
visit many of the hill stations, and 
Crossette makes me eager to go 
again, to forget the dreadful drivers, 
the undeviatiiig offer of meals "veg 
or no-veg” in India, the marauding 
monkeys, and the ever-present 
rebuke of vast and apparently un- 
changeable poverty in South Asia. 
She makes them all, the nostalgic 
and the modernized, seem desir- 
able once again in The Greflt Hill 
Stations Of Asia. 



A Sentimental Education 


Claire Meaaud 


THE PARIS YEARS OF ROSIE 
KAMIN 

By Richard Teleky 
Steerforth. 216 pp. $24 

R OSIE Kamln's Paris years 
comprise half of her life. At 40, 
the protagonist of Richard Teleky's 
new novel has been an expatriate 
since the year after her college 
graduation, when she bought a 
cheap airline ticket and fled her 
sharp-tongued father In Pittsburgh 
anti tiie memory of her Auschwitz 
survivor mother's suicide. Like the 
quietly dissatisfied exiles of Mavis 
Gallant's short stories, Rosie does 
not inhabit n Paris of romantic ex- 
travagance: She lives in "an apart- 
ment the size of a postage stamp” 
and ekes out a living teaching 
English at the Continental Lan- 
guage School. An immigrant among 
immigrants, she haunts the streets 
of the 19th arrondlssement, where 
"Algerians and Africans, Viet- 
namese and Cambodians mingled 
witli the French." 

In the coui*se of 20 years, how- 
ever, Rosie has carved a life for 
herself, and for the last 10 Serge 
Deneau has been at its center. 
Twelve years her senior, Serge 
w6rks as a ticket-taker in a reper- 
tory cinema and spends his 
Sundays selling L'Humanitg, the 
Communist newspaper, on thfe 


street corner. His friends and politi- 
cal colleagues are Rosie's friends, 
too; and his shrewish mother and 
spinster sister, Odlle, are Rosie’s 
nemeses as much as his own. 
Rosie's French past — unlike the 
weighty, clinging Pittsburgh family 
she has escaped — is a thin trail of 
romantic involvements with figures 
as liminal to French culture as she 
is herself, foremost among them an 
elusive Algerian named Benyoub, a 
man with “a secretive nature and 
a need for solitude that excluded 
her.” 

Invisible for years, Benyoub 
resurfaces at the same time that 
Serge is hospitalized for tests on his 
liver. The two men, vastly different, 
become friendly; but their juxta- 
position raises, for Rosie, uncon- 
fronted questions about her life and 
her choices. A visit from her sister 
Deb, a plump, whiny 38-year-old 
virgin who compulsively enters 
contests (her Paris trip is, in fac(, a 
prize) and spends her firee time at 
her New York synagogue “Davening 
for Dates," further unsettles Rosie. 
Bluntly questing in her misery, Deb 
reveals that she is part of a research 
Study on the children of Holocaust 
survivors, arid encouraged' Kosie to 
"think about what It means to be 
a Jew." ' 1 

Rosie, living in' a Paris racked by 
violence -^she And her circle suffer 
muggings and racist attack^; thefts 
and ransackings - 1 — wants nothing 


less than to muse up™ b 
heritage, upon the pattern of fa 
escape and silence llul I 
threaded her life since lierimdv: 
suicide. 

But Serge's illness and eviiiii 
death, Hcnymib's inconstant ilitn*. 
in and out of view, and her sirtr - 
flogged pcrsisleniv — Deb dn. 
Rosie in Budapest, to visit ft- 
mother's childhood home — far 
reflection upon her. In tiiw ltd 
efforts seem increasingly cour 
gcous. 

Teleky's direct, sensuous t>r< • 
captures not only the texture « ■ | 
Paris that tourists do not see: ir i* ( 
conveys, through a wealth of qu-' i 
idian detail, the subtle flickering?' J 
Rosie's character, of her anxb-jL} 
movements through the life, thin ; 
eggshell and as precarious, that 
has constructed for herself. 

The Paris Years Of Rosie Karr 
is, in its delicate portraiture, vrhai 
often called a “small" or a "quia 
novel: but it is also an endeavor 11 
considerable ambition, with 
undertones of racial, religious atf 
political discourse. Rosie is Jew- 
after all, and Benyoub a Muslin- 
Serge is a Communist, but his 
— like his culture — remains pn’ 
foundly xenophobic. "Just because 
was born in America shouldn’t mw* 

I have to waste my time with its 
ticular hangups," Rosie argues, 
her flight from Pittsburgh J* 
mired her in the hangups of ■ 
French, in a place where she. » 
foreigner, a Jew and an American 5 
a hangup herself. , h .i 

Teleky does not make as 
this complexity as he might, 
ring instead merely to u rep °L in 
symptoms. As 8 , 
significances remain obuque, , . 
certain characters sketchy. JjnF-. ¥ 
mother and sister are / 
beyond compreherislon; ■ 
closest friends. Thierry and Ke^ 
speak too often in the stock pn 
of old-fashioned French W® 
Benyoub, above all, upon . 

Rosie clearly places 
tional weight, remains as e * ^ 
Import as he is In pijSoDi , 
has meant or may mean to. ■ | 
never clear. ' . , - 

' What lingers of thia, 
novel is Rosie Kamln 1 ^ 
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The current rate of 
7.25% on balances of 
£5,000 and above com- 
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with the competition. 

Especially when you 
consider we offer instant 
access with no penalties 
or charges, and a choice 
of free telephone banking 
or PC Banking 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. 

The account is simple 
to operate and easy to 
manage. You'll even enjoy 
the personalised service 
afforded by your own 
dedicated Client Team. 
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is the reassurance of 





knowing you’re dealing 
with the oldest Clearing 
Bank in the UK. Bank of 
Scotland Offshore can 
also provide you with 
a full range of other 
banking services and 
International Investment 
Management. 
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Deposit International 
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IMF spins wheel at risk-free casino for speculators 
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DEBATE 

Kevin Watkins 

I N THE land of Lhe blind, the one- 
eyed man is king — and when it 
comes to addressing problems in 
the crisis-prone global financial sys- 
tem, the one-eyed men of Wall 
Street and the International Mone- 
tary Fund are firmly in control. 

During (he 1090s, the destructive 
power of capital markets has been 
seen In Mexico. East Asia and Rus- 
sia. Tlie scenario has become all too 
familiar. Unexplained euphoria 
lakes lioM and sucks vast sums into 
unstable ruarkels, generating huge 
profits for foreign investors. 'I hen 
panic lakes hold, capital takes flight, 
the currency collapses and the IMF 
springs iritn action, bailing out in- 
vestors who haw transferred their 
assets elsewhere, leaving behind 
economic collapse and social disin- 
tegration. 

None of which would have sur- 
prised die architects of the Brett oil 
Woods system. Having witnessed 
the If iSOs Depression, they sought 
to create a slructurc to regulate pri- 
vate capital markets, They realised 
these were failure-prone because of 


the tendency to panic and recog- 
nised that a general collapse could 
follow. 

When Keynes designed the IMF 
he therefore ruled out capital liber- 
alisation, and currency convertibi- 
lity was required only for current 
account operations — broadly, trade 
and profit repatriation. 

Today countries borrowing from 
the fund will be required to liberalise 
their financial systems; the upshot 
will be an unprecedented transfer of 
sovereignty to global markets domi- 
nated by Wall Street's increasingly 
monopolistic conglomerates. 

The conglomerates, led by Citi- 
group and Chase Manhattan, arc 
enthusiastic, seeing it as a mecha- 
nism for access to outlets for bonds, 
equities and commercial loans. 

According to the IMF managing 
director Michel Camdessus, capital 
markets are no different from any 
others, and liberalisation will max- 
imise efficiency and output. Evi- 
dence from each successive 
financial crisis in (he real world sug- 
gests otherwise. 

Take the case of Indonesia. Tins 
year, the economy will contract by 
15 to 20 per cent, dragging another 
40 million into poverty. Investment 


has collapsed, because of high rates 
and import shortages. 

Unemployment has tripled to 
more than 20 per cent Thousands of 
private companies, viable before the 
crisis, have been pushed into bank- 
ruptcy. Meanwhile public spending 
on health and education has fallen 
by a third, as the government trans- 
fers resources into debt repayments. 

Such facts explain why the World 
Bank's chief economist, Joseph 
StigliU, remains resolutely opposed 
to capital market liberalisation. 

When a forced devaluation 
quadrupled Indonesia's external 
debt, the IMF loan secured repay- 
ments for foreign investors by 
nationalising foreign debt and trans- 
ferring tlie costs of adjustment to 
the public budget, reversing more 
than three decades of poverty re- 
duction in the process. 

Not content with creating a risk- 
free casino lor reckless foreign 
speculators, the IMF is now seeking 
to expand its gambling outlets. 

At present, Vietnam forbids for- 
eign banks from holding more than 
10 per cent of operating capital in 
dollars. In Chile, short-term equity 
flows are heavily taxed to prevent 
speculative activity. Such measures 


have helped to prevent a build-up of 
unsustainable foreign debt, yet they 
would be outlawed under the new 
IMF regime. 

Radically different approaches are 
needed. Institutional investors such 
as mutual and pension-fund man- 
agers should be required to make 
provisions for losses commensurate 
with the risk of their investments. 

This would help reduce the incen- 
tives for high-risk, speculative In- 
vestment and simultaneously lower 
the potential for financial panic. So. 
too, would an international tax on 
currency transfers. 

Better international surveillance 
of banking systems would also help 
•'ll the margins, but the best way to 
ensure prudent lending is through 
international rules making impru- 
dent lending genuinely risky. 

In the case of East Asia, the au- 
thority of the IMF should have been 
used to force foreign investors to 
accept very large debt write-offs, 
and an immediate moratorium on 
repayments. It should nor be used 
to subordinate the interests of the 
world's poor to those of Wall Street. 

Kevin Watkins is a senior policy 
adviser for Oxfam 


Viagra leads the lifestyle charge 


Julia Finch on a drugs 
trade whose cost may 
cripple health services 

MAGINE yourself with a perfect 
face, framed by a beautiful head of 
thick, shiny hair perched on a 
lean body of ideal proportions, Add 
to that an explosive sex life. How 
much would you pay for all that? 

Think about it, for purchasing 
bodily perfection could soon be pos- 
sible. The world's finest pharmaceu- 
tical brains are working on drugs 
which could put such perfection 
within reach. 

Call it the Viagra phenomenon. 
The little blue pill that started life as 
a trentinent for angina proved an 
effective treatment for impotence 
— which affects one in 10 men. 
That market alone would be 
enough to make the diamond- 
shaped drug the world’s best-sell- 
ing medicine. 

Last week Pfizer, the drug's pro- 
ducer, demonstrated the financial 
effects of Viagra. Us profits during 
the past three months have soared 
by 40 per cent. More than 2.7 mil- 
lion prescriptions for Viagra were 
written out by doctors in the United 
Slates during the 11 weeks after its 
launch on April 10. Pfizer raked in 
$4 It million as a result 

Viagra is on the way to becoming 
one of (he world’s top 10 drugs 
within a year of launch, and so far It 
is available only In the US. It is one 
of a generation of new “lifestyle" 
drugs that aim not to cure tradi- 
tional illnesses but to improve the 
quality of life. 

Pharmaceutical groups are 
spending billions on research into 
treatments for such problems as fat, 
baldness, wrinkles and acne. Find- 
ing “cures" could transform the in- 
dustry. ■ . 

"World-wide drug sales amount to 
$320 billion a year, but industry 
bosses have recognised that high 
earners in developed economies 
will spend hundreds of dollars a 
year to hold back the ravages of 
time and over-indulgence. Analysts 
calculate that such spending could 


double the size of the Industry by 
2003. 

Pfizer chief executive William 
Steere — who decided to develop 
Viagra as a potency pill when its im- 
pact on virility was noted as n side 
effect during its trials as a treatment 
for angina — admits "lifestyle” 
drugs have a potentially huge mar- 
ket. ,f We may find targets for hair 
loss, ageing skin, all the lifestyle is- 
sues of the baby-boomers," he said 
recently. 

What is also certain, however, is 
that Viagra and the "lifestyle" drugs 
will spawn endless court cases and 
generate millions of dollnrs in fees 
for lawyers. A vast claim for dam- 
ages is being lined up in the US in 
connection with two widely pre- 
scribed anti-obesity drugs, Redux 
and Pondlmln, made by American 
Home Products. 

Obesity is undoubtedly a serious 
medical problem. But life-endanger- 
ing side-effects linked to Redux and 
Poudimln could leave AHP with a 
compensation bill of up to $9 bil- 
lion. 

Viagra court cases are already pil- 
ing up. Within two months of the 
drug's launch one New York 
Casanova, aged 70, rediscovered his 
libido and decided to exercise it reg- 
ularly, trying to evict his 63-year-old 
partner front their home in the 
process. Hie case was dubbed 
“America's first Vlagramony law- 


suit". and the court heard that he 
left his partner with the wurris: “It is 
time to be a stud again." 

Last week California-based health 
insurer Kaiser Permanent revealed 
that it is being sued by a 77-year-old 
man made impotent by prostate 
surgery because it refused to pay 
for his Viagra. The insurer's reason- 
ing is that it is not medically essen- 
tial. “In must cases, prescriptions 
for Viagra may be medically appro- 
priate," said a spokesman. “But the 
majority are not being deemed med- 
ically necessary." 

Khiser is not the only insurer to 
have doubts. Prudential Healthcare 
has also refused to pay for the drug 
on the grounds that there is too 
little clinical evidence to prove it is 
entirely safe. Some reports claim 
more than 30 deaths have been as- 
sociated with the drug. 

This month the British Medical 
Association was warned that Viagra 
could cost $1.6 billion a year — or 
one-fifth of the National Health Ser- 
vice drugs budget. 

US women are experimenting 
with Viagra, with explosive results. 
Pfizer is now working on a female 
Viagra. If it works for those who 
have experienced sex problems, it is 
only a matter of time before those 
who consider their sex lives satisfy- 
ing start to wonder what the pills 
could do for them. The prospect of 
the ultimate party pill looms for all. 


Derek Machin, n consultant at 
Fazakeriey Hospital in Liverpool, 
told the BMA that the demand for 
sex drugs cannot be estimated. "It 
will not be just men with sex prob- 
lems who will ask for prescriptions. 
It is perceived as enhancing perfor- 
mance for the potent, and it will be- 
come a major drug of abuse." 

He predicted doctors would be 
overwhelmed by demand. A family 
doctor from Derbyshire said that 
prescribing the drug for just 250 
men would cost $200,000 a year. But 
thousands of men would hand over 
$800 a year — or more — for a 
raunchier sex life. 

A black market is already thriving. 
At the American Urological Society’s 
annual conference last month, nor- 
mally attended by some 4,000 spe- 
cialist doctors, more than 17,000 
physicians showed up, and hun- 
dreds lined up to buy the little blue 
pills from a booth before it was shut 
down by the conference organisers. 

The society’s secretary. Dr Mar- 
tin Resnick, said: “It is against our 
regulations and US Food and Drug 
Administration regulations. We 
closed them down and told them we 
never want to see them again at one 
of our functions" 

There is also the problem of 
counterfeiting. Although Pfizer's 
Viagra is protected by patent, Third 
World drug manufacturers are 
already believed to be working on il- 
legal copies of the drug. With a bur- 
geoning black market, demand for 
"lifestyle" drugs will be huge — but 
the contents could be fatal. 


Future perfect The lifestyle drugs market 
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In Brief 


T HE IMF, under increasing 
attack from the rich nations 
for Its handling of file Asian crisis 
and now stretched for resources, 
expects growth among industri- ' 
allsed countries to be dragged 
down by 0.75 percentage points, 
against its spring forecast of 
0.5 per cent . 


A ccording to a monthly 

survey by broker Merrill 
Lynch, overseas fond managers 
are starting to dump UK equities 
in the belief that there will be no 
improvement in UK economic 
growth next year. Retail sales in 
Britain dropped last month for 
the first time in three years. 


T HE European Central (tank j 
is to impose a German-style ! 
system of curbs oil the lending | 
potential of commercial banks 
inside the single currency zone, 
in an attempt to ensure stability 
in money market rates after 
monetary union. 


V OLKSWAGEN unveiled 
plans to create 1 1 ,000 (ohs 
in Lower Saxony over the next 
five years. Tlie timing raised a 
few eyebrows. Critics say the 
plHns are aimed at (insisting 
stale premier Gerhard Schroder 
topple Helmut Kohl in the up- 
coming election. VW employs 
80,000 people in Lower Saxony. 


P rospects for the both 

contested alliance between 
British Airways and American 
Airlines looked poor after 
Brussels gave only conditional 
approval. The European 
Commission said that BA and 
AA would have to give up a maxi- 
mum of 267 weekly take-off and 
landing slots at Heathrow and 
Gatwick — representing about 
19 daily return flights. 


A UK High Court judge dis- 
missed legal challenges to 
the Royal Automobile Club’s 
$730 million sale to Cendant and 
cleared the way for $57,000 
cheques to be sent to each of the 
RAC's 12,000 frill members in 
September after Office of Fair 
TVadlng approval. The court re- 
jected challenges to the sale from 
overseas members, retired mem- 
bers and others claiming a share 
of the spoils. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES ^ 
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Jospin presses 
for nuclear 
4! safety code 


COMMENT 

Hervfe Morin 
and Sylvia Zappl 
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O N JULY 7 the Socialist mem- 
ber of parliament Yves Le 
Want presented his report on the 
French nuclear safety system. It had 
ban commissioned by the prime 
minister, Lionel Jospin, with a view 
iu preparing legislation to guarantee 
transparency in the running of the 
nuclear industry. 

In his report Le D&iut judges file 
system to be "satisfactory in the 
rulin'. But he criticises failings in 
lhe organisations responsible for 
mnlrolling levels of radioactivity, 
and the way in which responsibility 
has been delegated to a host of 
Apartments and ministries, result- 
ing in the appearance of "grey areas 
and a virtual absence of state 
fonlrol". 

le D£aut proposes that a new 
authority be set up both to protect 
lhe population against radioactivity 
and to ensure nuclear safety, tasks 
currently carried out by two sepa- 
rate bodies. Tlie authority would be 
entirely independent of the Atoinic 
Energy Commission. 

The question is: will France's 
Jiclear industry, still reeling from 
closing down of the Super- 
pWnix fast-breeder reactor and a 
*ing of incidents that have cast 
«bt on the safety of nuclear instal- 
. Mods* seize the opportunity that 
“ Eteaut's report offers to improve 
*h« situation? 

, k Ddant argueB in favour of 
Perpetuating and even beefing up 
! fnnee’s nuclear industry. FUriher- 
l BWre he is aware that nuclear 
i operators cannot go on exempting 
, “wiselves from rules that apply to 
y other industries. This seems very 
in line with Jospin’s stance on 
tMs * ar energy — outlined In his 
general policy statement after com- 
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‘We're staying with nuclear energy, but under strict controls' 

'So you're talking about green nuclear energy*; ‘I must be dreaming 1 


ing to power ill June last year — In 
make nuclear energy acceptable. 

While closing down Superphdiiix 
as a concession to the Green 
members of his coalition, he hns 
done everything in his power to 
maintain the same policy as his 
predecessors, which was based on 
fin? assumption that nuclear fission 
is Fiance’s main source of energy 
and a major component of foreign 
trade revenue. 

Tlie proposed law on trans- 
parency should put an end to the 
undoubted fallings that have 
emerged in the area of protection 
against radioactivity, but will in no 
way alter France’s energy policy. 

The message has got through to 
Jospin's Green environment 
minister, Dominique Voynet, who 
recently echoed the views of her 
rival in the industry ministry, Chris- 
tian PIcrret, when she implied that 
nuclear energy was an excellent 
weapon with which to combat the 
greenhouse effect In so doing she 


abandoned lhe historic anti-nuclear 
slanee of her Green colleagues. 

As France will have to live in the 
shadow of nuclear power stations 
for the foreseeable future, the gov- 
ernment is right to pursue a policy 
that will reassure the public. 

The important decision now 
lacing the government is whether 
or not to replace, in 2010, tire elderly 
nuclear power stations that were 
brought on line 40 years ago. 

Transparency is not something 
that can simply be decreed. One 
only hopes that those who fervently 
believe in nuclear energy are pre- 
pared to abandon their old mindset. 

If there Is a genuine political will 
at work, it could manifest itself by 
ensuring, for example, that nuclear 
energy is a field in which docu- 
ments are systematically published 
and procedures defined. That would 
at last enable experts on both sideB 
of tlie diride to conduct their 
discusslons on an equal footing. 

(July 8) 


(Shock therapy for Paris 
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THE unexpected announce- 
* went on July 7 that London’s 

S^schanfle and 


H 
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'‘casino economy" — has done 
much to increase the competi- 
tiveness of France’s financial 
sector. One essential thing it did 
not do, however, was change the 
tax system for traders. 

In PariB the secret deal be- 
tween London and Frankfort has 
been viewed In some quarters as 
an act of betrayal. A few months 
ago much pomp and circum- 
stance surrounded the signing of 
a co-operation . project between 
the Paris and German futures 
markets, which was seen as a 
prelude to closer links and a 
challenge to the dominant posi- 
tion of the City of London. 

. No doubt Frankfurt realised 
before Paris that, now the euro 
is on track, political determina- 
tion, alone, can no longer govern 
Europe's financial market The 
hour of cut-throat competition 
has arrived. Industrial and com- 
mercial forces are all that matter. 

That being the case, It would 
he. unfair for Paris to resent the 
Frankfurt Btfrse’s act of “unfaith- 
fulness’’ with the London Stock 
Exchange, the largest la Europe. 


Voter dispute dogs 
Sahara referendum 


Jean-Plarre Tuquol 


But the Anglo-German alliance 
should, above all, be seen as a 
defeat for France’s financial 
system, which governments have 
sought to modernise over many 
years. But they hove been reluc- 
tant to try to convince the public 
of the key role stock exchanges 
play In modern economies. 

On the contrary* they have 
encouraged the French nation's 
Innate aversion to financial risk 
and Its contempt for the stock- 
broking profession. In Paris 
traders are stUI regarded as un- 
principled speculators, and foe 
trading floors of banks as places 
for laundering dirty money. 

Germany, which, like France, 
prefers Industry to finance, has 
mobilised its forces in recent 
years. It managed to ensure that 
foe European Central Bank 
would be located In Frankfort, 
and its banks have been eager to 
forge closer i links with British 
Institutions In order to make up 
lost ground on capital markets. 

The deal struck between 
Frankfurt and London may have 
hit Paris like a. bolt from the 
blue. But shock .therapy is not 
always a bad tiring. . .. 

(July 9) 


I T LOOKS increasingly unlikely 
that the referendum due to be 
held in five months’ time on 
the future of the Western Sahara 
will lake place. Tlie Houston agree- 
ment, brokered last autumn by the 
former United States secretary of 
state. J nines Baker, was intended to 
settle a conflict that has dragged on 
for more than 20 yeare. 

Officially, the Saliarawis are 
supposed to decide in December 
whether they want independence or 
to become part of Morocco. Tlie 
United Nations Mission lor the Ref- 
erendum in Western Sahara f.Min- 
ursot is still deciding exactly who is 
entitled to vole. By the end of last 
month. 133,000 potential voters had 
been identified in die 11 centres set 
up in Western Sahara and iu neigh- 
bouring countries where Saharawi 
tribes live (Morocco, Algeria and 
Mauritania). 

But in practice tlie process has 
run into the same problems (hat 
l lave scuppered all previous 
attempts to organise a referendum 
in the nineties. Morocco wants 
Minurso to register 64,000 extra 
people whom tlie Polisario Front ■— 
tlie Saharawis’ pro-independence 
party — claims are not entitled to 
vote because they are not ethnic 
Saliarawis. 

Neither Morocco nor the 
Polisario Front is willing to compro- 
mise because both believe that too 
much is at stake. Since the “Green 
March” of 1975, the Moroccan 
regime has, with the blessing of the 
country's political parties, given pri- 
ority to recovering what it describes 
as its “southern provinces", which 
have large phosphate reserves and 
abundant fishing grounds. 

A great deal of money has been 
ploughed into the economic 
development of Western Sahara, 
where large numbers of Moroccan- 
born immigrants have been 
encouraged to settle. That policy, 
the future of the monarchy and the 
stability of a country of almost 
30 million Inhabitants could hang in 
the balance as a result of a refer 
endum In which only about 100,000 
voters will take part 
The Moroccan authorities will, 
therefore, allow the poU to be held 
only If they are sure that it will pro- 
duce the right result — an outcome 
that Is unlikely , to happen unless 
they manage to ensure that the 
64,000 people they insist are 
Saharawis qualify as voters. And the 
Polisario Front leaders are aware of 
that, too. 

. There is complete deadlock. The 
two sides will never be able to. find 
an acceptable solution unless they 
adopt a more realistic attitude. The 1 
Moroccans will have to accept the ; 
fact that there is such a thing as a 
Saharawi identity. It may not have 
existed when Spain colonised the 
.territory, but it has emerged as a 
result . of armed . clashes with 
Moroccan troops and years ofexile 
In camps In southern Algeria. 

.. If It wants to win over the 
Saharawis, the Moroccan regime 
will have to offer them something 
more than mere autonomy within 
the framework of Morocco’s, region- 


There might also be a glimmer of 
hope if the Saharawis were more 
flexible. They should accept the fact 
that Morocco is not going to pull out 
of Western Sahara. Furthermore 
they should realise thaL Morocco is 
not attempting to assume the colo- 
nial role that was relinquished by 
Spain. 

If the referendum is to have any 
serious chance of settling the con- 
flict, both sides must call for a "yes” 
vote. In other words, the result must 
be consensual; otherwise it will lead 
to the polit ical suicide of one of the 
two camps. There are signs that 
Morocco may be prepared to sit 
down and negotiate despite the 
hardline noises it is making about 
the referendum needing to ’‘con- 
firm” the “Moroccan-based culture” 
of Western Sahara. 

The E’olisario Fronts ]Kisition, 
loo. is nut as monolithic as it might 
seem. Divisions have appeared ami 
a surprise or two may be un tlie 
cords. Tlie Front's leader. M«»- 
limned Abdelaziz. who was assumed 
to have pledged allegiance to 
Algeria, now has to reckon with two 
oilier Saharawi clans. 

One is led by Bashir Muslapha 
Sayed, who was. for a long lime, 
Abdelar-iz's second-in-command. 
Kicked sideways at the beginning of 
die year — he currently occupies 
tlie position of health minister of tlie 
self-proclaimed Democratic Saha- 
rawi Arab Republic — lie still holds 
two trump cards: he Is the brother 
of tlie man who founded the Folis- 
ario Front, Mustapha AI Wall, and 
he has the support of senior 
Saharawi army officers. 

T HE third faction consists of 
Saharawis who are inter- 
ested in a rapprochement 
with the former Spanish colonial 
power. Nicknamed “tlie Spaniards", 
they reject foe policies of foe Polis- 
ario Front even though they are 
members of tlie party. Not long ago 
It was thought they were planning 
to set up a rival organisation, but for 
tactical reasons they have deferred 
that decision. 

In addition, any compromise that 
Is thrashed out between Morocco 
and foe Polisario Front will have to 
be accepted by Algeria. Despite the 
problems created by its ongoing 
civil war, Algeria remains a key 
player in the region. Morocco's 
King Hassan -knows .this only too 
well: a year ago he secretly 
suggested a summit meeting with 
Algeria’s president. Li amine Zer- 
oual, but received no reaponse. 

Since then, relations between the ' 
two countries have remained cool. ' 
The "revelation* by . the Algerian 
press a few months ago that there 
had been serious unrest near .the 
Moroccan town of Oqjda was seen 
by Rabat as disinformation circu- 
lated by the Algerian military 
regime. , 

The new Moroccan prime miuls- 
iter, Abderrahmane Youssoufi, has 
called for talks between Rabat and 
Algiers to be resumed, but Ida 
suggestion may well fall on deaf 
ears. Yet the key to a solution of the 
Western Saharan problem lies in a 
rapprochement between the two 
countries. - 

(July 10) 
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Bolivia coca growers fight eradication plan 


Nicole Bonnet 
In Chapare 

OCA nr dealh!”, “Down 
I with tile Dignity Plan!". 

screamed the delega- 
tions of coca Un*s fcoea growers) as 
they marched through Ihe si reels of 
Villa M dcSeptieiubre, in the tropical 
Chap; ire valley about 750ktn south of 
the Bolivian capital. La Paz. The 
roenkms. several thousand strong, 
earned a gigantic banner calling on 
demonstrators to prepare them- 
selves for at least "five years of war". 

The town's ii i din square 1 was a sea 
of multicoloured lings mounted mi 
coca brandies, and black ribbons as 
a sign of mourn in — since April 
12 iMvnlems have died in clashes 
witli llie army. 

Tlie aim of l In* Dignity Dun, 
launched by I 'resident Hugo 
Hjm.'it, is to enulicale Chajian's 
Mfi.finij Jiei ian.'s of corn fields over 
llu.‘ next five years. “Eradication 
brigades” began destroying fields aL 
a rale of 40 heel in vs n day under the 
protection nf 3,t)00 anti-drug police 
and 2.000 troops. No state of emer- 
gency Iwd been declared, but It felt 
ns (hough one had. 

I Tim move aroused strung feel- 
ings among the coca loros. The 
government plan reduced Ihe in- 
come of about 30.CXK) families and, 
in all. about 250,000 inhabitants of 
the valley were affected, directly or 
indirectly. 

'I7ie cocaleros were quick to 
react. They began by blocking 
roads with trees anti rocks to 
prevent officials from moving in. 
Then with their fists, sticks, 
machetes, stones and slings, hun- 
dreds of men, women and children 
defended the barricades, which 
were removed only after the secu- 
rity forces had used tear-gas, bullets 
and digging machines. 

'.Die cocaleros then responded by 
digging deep trenches. 



Leaf storm — Coca growers have not been able to find alternative crops 
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Tlie first fatalities occurred in 
Villa 1*1 de Septienibre. Angry 
Indian women upbraided the troops 
in Quechuo for fighting ngninsl 
their brothers. Locally born soldiers 
sheepishly took off their uniforms, 
helmets and boots as their comman- 
der looked on. 

In the town’s main square Evo 
Morales, Ihe charismatic leader of 
the coca growers, shouted: “This is 
a dirty and criminal war. We must 
strengthen our self-defence groups 
to prevent ethnocide. We must 
prepare for an armed struggle. We 
can resist. If we hadn't done so hi 
the past, there wouldn't be any 
Quechua or Aymara Indians left. 
Tlie government wants to throw us 
out of Chapnre. Are we going to 
leave?" 

"No," the cocaleros replied. 


Morales is prepared to negotiate 
a phasing out of coca crops, but he 
refuses to do so as long as the 
"eradication brigades" and troops 
remain in the Cliajxire valley — an 
oiler that the government finds 
unacceptable. 

Not one to mince words, Morales 
says: "Tlie coca boom began under 
General Banzer's dictatorship in the 
seventies. Several publications, 
quoting Interpol reports and the 
United States Drug Enforcement 
Administration, have even impli- 
cated Banzer and his family during 
that period. Why is the head of state 
now turning against the cocaleros? 
To clear his name in the eyes of the 
Americans.” 

Morales, who has been n member 
of parliament for Cochabamba since 
last yeah says he is convinced that 


Oil ‘pipeline of peace' gives hope to Georgia 


Marie J6go In Sachker 

I N THE heart of Georgia, in the 
mountainous province of Sachker, 
1 76km west of the capital Tbilisi, 
excavators, bulldozers and cranes 
operated by Indian, Pakistani and 
Georgian workers are busy on the 
Baku-Supsa oil pipeline. Early next 
year the pipeline will carry some of 
the oil extracted from the Caspian 
Sea io the Black Sea terminal at 
Supsa. 

A broad ochre gash that stands 
out against the surrounding green- 
ery runs along the steep mountain- 
side. lit the middle of it Is a shallow 
trench, no more than 1-metre deep, 
which accommodates a big red tube 
cushioned every 50m by sandbags. 
Prom time to time, a clattering 
vehicle carrying sandbags climbs 
the steep slope. 

Work on the construction of tlie 
940k in “western route" of tlie 
pipeline, which began a year ago, Is 
almost complete. It has been 
financed by the Azerbaijan Inter- 
national Operating Company (AIOC), 
a consortium of Western oil firms 
that signed llie ‘'contract of the cen- 
tury" in Baku in September 199*1 
with a view' to exploiting tlie oil 
deposits in the Caspian Sea. 

Originally, the Georgian Pipeline 
Company (GPC), a subsidiary of the 
AIOC, intended to use a consider- 
able proportion of the existing 
pipeline, built by the Nobel brothers 


in 1904 when businessmen and 
advent urerx flocked to Baku hoping 
to make a quick fortune from oil. 
Until the arrival of the Red Army in 
1922, Baku was a prosperous and 
cosmopolitan city. 

“But in December 19Q7, as soon 
as we carried out the first hydraulic 
pressure tests on the old pipeline, 
we realised that only about 20 per 
cent of it would be usable," says Ed 
Ruckstuhl, a GPC engineer. The old 
pipeline, which had been punctured 
in many places by people siphoning 
off oil, had never been maintained 
or repaired. 

The total cost of die new pipeline 
was originally estimated at $300 mil- 
lion, but it has now soared to 
$500 million. Georgia was too poor 
to help finnnee Its construction, and 
will consequently levy very low 
transit royalties — only 17 cents per 
barrel on the crude oil extracted 
from the AIOC's oilfields. 

"That will generate an annual 
revenue of $10 million laris (about 
$8 million) — which is very little," 
says Alexander Rondeli, head of Ihe 
Georgian foreign ministry’s strategic 
research centre. Oil will not start to 
flow through the Baku-Supsa pipe- 
line until March next year. 

In the meantime, since last 
November, oil from tlie Caspian Sea 
has been sent via an existing 
pipeline that takes a more northerly 
route — Irom Baku through 
Chechenia to the Russian port of 


Novorossiysk. Although the capac- 
ity of die pipeline is smaller than the 
one under construction — 5 million 
barrels a year, as opposed to 15 mil- 
lion — the transit royalties levied by 
Russia are much higher ($2.45 a 
barrel). 

Georgia, which has no natural 
resources and has been devastated 
by civil war, believes its salvation 
lies in its role as a gateway through 
which the wealth of the Caspian Sea 
can be channelled westwards. De- 
spite the low transit royalties it will 
generate, the pipeline is a vital asset 
for this small Caucasian republic. 
Apart from the obvious advantages 
it will bring — the renovation of 
existing infrastructure (port instal- 
lations, pipeline, refineries) and the 
creation of jobs (more than 1,500 of 
the 2,132 people building the 
pipeline are Georgian) — its 
existence is widely seen here ns a 
guarantee of the country's security, 
in that it will make it invulnerable to 
the designs of its Russian neigh- 
bour. 

"To Moscow', wc are like the 
favourite mistress of a inan who 
doesn't want to spend any money on 
her." says Rondeli. “Everything 
here in the Caucasus has always 
been done by force or blackmail. 
Tlie image of the Caucasian in the 
Russian Imagination has remained 
the same as the one conveyed by 
19ili century literature: a nice bar- 
barian you need to keep an eye on.” 


drug trafficking has the protection 
of the highest authorities in the 
state, who luish up scandals. No one 
in Villa 14 tit* Septienibre disagreed 
will) him when lie said that the 
cocaleros had nothing to do with 
the traffickers and did no more than 
sell their coca leaves to traders from 
the town of Cochabnnibn. 

Coca production is crucial to die 
local economy. It has brought elec- 
tricity and drinking water to the 
region. Without it tlte peasants 
would be destitute: there Is no 
market for pineapples, manioc rots 
in the ground, banana trees wilt on 
the stalk and rice crops are overrun 
with parasites. 

As for coca paste, the farmers 
never touch it. “Maceration pits are 
banned by our organisation,” 
Morales says. Yet the authorities 


“Obscure forces from the north", 
as tlie Russians are sometimes 
referred to here, are believed to 
have been implementing, with some 
success, a policy designed to 
destabilise Georgia, a country that 
could be described as an ethnic 
powder keg. it is well known, for 
example, that Russia has been arm- 
ing Abkhazia, a small nation on the 
const of the Black Sea that was once 
an autonomous Soviet socialist 
republic within Georgia. 

M OSCOW maintains an inter- 
vention force on the border 
between Abkhazia and Georgia. It 
consists mainly of young soldiers 
who, because they have not been 
(laid, are less interested in peace- 
keeping than in extorting money 
from anyone who falls into their 
clutches. 

A number of leading figures in 
the Russian regime who have close 
connections with the military- 
industrial complex, or who would 
like to see former Soviet republics 
return to Moscow's fold, have no 
intention of losing control of the 
Black Sea coast, where Russia still 
lias two military bases, on top of 
three bases in Georgia itself, 

In Georgian eyes the strongest 
evidence of Russia's intentions is 
the presence in Moscow of Igor. 
Giorgadze, who in August 1996 
masterminded the first attempt on 
the life of the Georgian president, 
Edouard Shevnrdnadze. Georgia 
has demanded his extradition, but 
without success. It is also rumoured 
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claim that the Chapare valley! 
produces about 100 tonnes of paste 
a year. “I 

Tlie previous government spent ! 
$100 million trying in vain to per- 
suade the cocaleros to grub up their 
plants voluntarily. Each hectare 
destroyed brought $2,500 in com- 
pensation. But once they got the ■ 
money, farmers simply planted | 
another field of coca. | 

The cocaleros’ fight against the' • 
government has the support of the j 
Bolivian trade union federation. I 
Confcderacion Obrera Bolivians ! 
Extremely powerful in tin* fifths 
and sixties, when the country's 
wealth depended on its tin mines. : ! 
COB begun lo lose its influence a-. - ! 
the economy became less depen- 
dent on tin. ! 

in April it called for an iiiflcfinih 
general strike, which was Ik-hIhI 
only by tend tors and workers in tin 
health sect' u 1 . Him inn Escobar, a 
former miners' loader and head «t 
COB. now acts as an adviser lotto* 
cocaleros. 

“'Ilinl COB is supporting iIk 
cocaleros says a lot about how it tor 
changed.’’ Escobar says. "It In- 
dropped imported political catch 
phrases, such us the class sinijotk- 
II has moved closer to the 2-milB<*rr 
strong Bolivian Amerindian po»l* 
tari.nl. who have laid claim to tlirii 
land, their territory and their suvn 
eigulv." 

Milton G"mez. COB'S cxivittin 
secretary, lakes a more c.iuth")* 
approach: “Wi- should restrict our 
selves to peaceful dentonsiniiiiin* 
rather than resort to rebellion and 
insurrection.” 

Will the cocaleros become th> 
new spearhead of the unions, ns lie- | 
miners were in tlie days Mun 
Bolivia was hit by a tin crisis? t >r will 
their fiery language hasten lltcir 
defeat? The government Ire 
already issued a thinly veiled llwOT 
to COB leaders, warning them iM 
their alliance with the cocaleros 
could be interpreted “as support (or 
drug trafficking". 

(July 7) 


that Giorgadze was behind tto 
second attempt on Shevardnadze s 
life, five months ago. 

Despite widespread distrust « 1 
Russia within Georgia, a new rela- 
tionship between tlte two countries j 
based on tlie prospect of economic 
development could well be forged. I 
The notion of exchanging “pipeline* 
for peace” is steadily gaining 
currency in die Caucasus. 

Boris Berezovsky, executive 
secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States and representa- 
tive of Russia's oil interests in fh p 
region, is thought to have sug- 
gested to the Georgians that * 
pipeline should be driven through 
Abkhazia, connecting Novorossiya 
to Supsa. . 

Novorossiysk, which will receive 
the first oil from Baku — and later 
on the vast volumes of Kazakh oil 
is “unusable for three months of llie 
year", according to a Georgian o> 
engineer. . , 

That is why we have suggested 
to tlie Russians that they use our w 
terminal in Supsa, in die hope » , *J 
co-operation on this 'pipeline |» 
peace’ will bring down the curia j 
on our troubled relations. 1 ' 

(July 3) 
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Academic dialogue between Israelis and Palestinians is being undermined by familiar divisions, says Lawrence Joffe 

Friend or foe? 


B EN MOLLOV approached 
tiie classroom of Palestinian 
students with a mixture of 
excitement and trepidation. An 
American-born Jew who believes 
that Israel should retain large 
chunks of the West Bank, Mollov 
had emigrated to Israel in 1979 and 
then moved across the “green line" 
Id 1989 to live in the settlement 
town of EfraL Now, here he stood In 
Beit Omar, a village north of the 
holy city of Hebron, where last year 
a Jewish fanatic had murdered 
29 Muslim worshippers in the Tomb 
of the Patriarchs. 

The conditions for dialogue 
hardly appeared propitious, but 
Mollov was pleasantly surprised. 
“What really impressed me was the 
quality of interaction, the genuine 
willingness to listen, if not to agree, 
and the sense of personal respect 
Ihe students showed me." 

Three-and-a-half years later, 
Mollov runs regular interdisciplin- 
ary workshops for about 160 Jews 
and Arabs with his Palestinian part- 
ner, Ayman Ismail, a literature grad- 
uate from Hebron University. "At 
first it fell like crossing a whole uni- 
verse,'’ admits Mollov (who leaches 
politics at Bar Han University near 
Tel Aviv and Asilkelon College in 
southern lsrac-l). “But. little by little, 
the two sides developed a relation* 
, ’hip Ilinl lias changed lives. I have 
learned a lot about myself and the 
j area l live in* 

It all seems light years away from 
the images of Binyamin Netanyahu 


and Yasser Arafat talking past each 
other in London earlier this year, in 
quieter backwaters there is some 
co-operation: a joint venture be- 
tween A1 Quds University in (Arab) 
East Jerusalem, Tel Aviv University 
and the Peres Centre, to set up a 
Centre for TYaumatic Studies. 

Some 60 Egyptian agricultural 
students have followed suit, plus a 
dozen Jordanians studying politics 
at the Hebrew University, and 
250 Palestinians who have attended 
courses in child health, economics 
and drugs awareness at Ben-Gurion 
University, in Israel’s southern 
Negev desert region. 

But this is a forlorn drop in 
the ocean. The “people-to-people" 
codicil to the Oslo peace accords 
was meant to generate academic in- 
terchange. In practice official chan- 
nels have jammed amid mutual 
recriminations — Israel accuses 
Palestinian history syllabuses of 
anti-Semitism; Palestinians claim 
that Israeli border closure is throt- 
tling their universities and schools. 

Added lo this, Israeli-Palest ininn 
academic co-operation tenth lo 
cuine lower down the list of priori- 
ties ns Israelis and Palestinians 
struggle to rectify schisms in ihrir 
own o immunities. Fifty years after 
independence, Israeli society is 
divided into distinct groups, winch 
run along parallel lines, and have 
spawned multiple school education 
systems. Israeli universities, by con- 
trast, are open to all — including 
Israeli Arabs, Druze, Circassians 
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Building bridges: students at Bir 
Zeit University photo fctbr marlow 

and other minorities. But it seems 
attitudes have been so moulded that 
the chances for genuine dialogue 
are greatly diminished. 

Tom Segev, the eminent Israeli 
historian, says people live, study, 
shop and relax in different places. 
"Where would tli<-y meet? it seems 
Arabs and Jews only ntingli* natu- 
rally in hospitals and prison's! What 
contact then- is. is often rather arti- 
ficial — ci-ii ins! around projects 
which are, hy dt-iiniiiun. political. 
And where Jews and Arabs do live 
near each other — Jewish settlers 
and West Bank Palestinians, fur ex- 
ample — it has not been a fortunate 
encounter so far." 


Despite these Impediments, 
some individual initiatives have 
blossomed into successful ventures 
in bridge-building. Wadle Abu 
Nassar. a Catholic Palestinian Arab 
from Haifa in Israel proper, took his 
Masters In political science in 1995; 
when he is not teaching tiie machi- 
nations of Israeli internal politics at 
Israel's Open University, he organ- 
ises meetings and seminars to 
connect Jewish and Arab Israeli 
students with Palestinians on the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

For some years now Nassar has 
arranged visits by overseas Jewish 
students to the West Bank’s Bir Zelt 
University, Ramallah, the best-known 
Palestinian higher education institu- 
tion. He also engaged in research 
with a Jewish student connected with 
Israel’s National Religious party, and 
has facilitated meetings on Israeli 
campuses that would have been 
unimaginable five years ago. such 
as a joint lecture by former Chief 
Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef and the Pales- 
tinian police chief. Nasser Yusuf. 

Bui not everyone is so sanguine 
on the Palestinian front. In reality, 
their universities have been devas- 
tated by a financial crisis, caused by 
a combination of factors, not least of 
which is the effect of repented 
Israeli border closures. .Allegedly, 
lecturers hove tvft been paid for six 
mniulw at Bir Z»-it. Then students 
went mi strike over tuition fee 
i iicn -uses. Ill such circumstances, 
“dUilngup with the other side" 
beemnes something uf n luxury. 

At the age of 22, Saineer Meri is 
already experienced in contacts with 
Urai-IK. Now in his third your uf n 
business administration mid eco- 


nomics degree at Bir Zeit, he hopes 
to set up hfa own business some day. 
He is a Muslim Palestinian who, as a 
representative of his student council 
at the Friends School in Ranwllali, in 
1992 responded to an approach from 
Israeli peace groups. Together with 
Jewish fellow students from “across 
the green line", Sameer travelled to 
Vienna to attend a 10-day conference 
on youth and education. 

Talks resumed back in Israel and 
Palestine, but he quit them twice, 
first in 1993 and again In 1995. On 
each occasion outside political 
events upset his local efforts. "After 
setbacks in the peace process, many 
of us questioned the Idea of talking 
within a formal framework. Too 
many Israelis are not willing to give 
us what we want . . . They know what 
is going on in the West Bank, but 
deny it, or try to hide what they do." 

Sameer condemns the United 
States and Israeli governments in 
equal measure, and criticises the 
Palestinian Authority for losing 
touch with its young people. But at 
the same time he has gone out on a 
limb to talk with Israelis and is a 
realist in his political expectations: 
“We might wish for the return of 
Haifa or Jnffa from Israel, but we 
can’t gel them and are in it asking 
for them. Wlial I really want is more 
Ci>-4>|x-r;itiun brtWLVii ;i l’ah-siiw 
will l seam.* hold its, and l lie out- 
side world — Israel included.” 

It's a simple dream for nurninlily 
with which Israel's own blunders 
would have concurred 50 years ago. 

Lawrence Jolte is trie author oi 
Keesmg's Guide to the Middle East 
Peace Process (Cartermilt) 
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MPhll/HhD degrees - KSRC recognised far Mode ‘A 1 & 'll*. 

MA in Communications, Culture and Society, ESRC recognised with 
quote award. This Is pan of un MA *cheivtt in Contemporary Cultural 
Processes which consolidates 11 substantial group uf Interdisciplinary 
studies in the analysis of modem societies und their cultures. (1 alms to 
develop critical soctatagfcit perspectives on culture /society relations. 

MA in Contemporary Urbnn Studies, ESRC recognised. This 
introduces social theories or urban relations and processes, relations 
between spatial and social forms and analyses Issues of power, culture, 
Identity and social division in tiie contemporary cny. 

MA Sociology (Qualitative Research ESRC r« cognised with quota 
award. Develops research skills in interpretative sociology. 

MA in Gender, Culture and Modernity, a new degree. This develops 
critical soclui analysis of gender relations and is organised mound four 
major tiumes: Sadat .aid Cultural theory; Power and Difference; Culture, 
Language and Representation; Methodology tuid Research Practice. 

Further Information: Admissions, Goldsmiths College, London, SE14 
6 NW, Tel: 0171 919 7281 or e-mail ...@gald.nc.uk, home page 
http://www.gotti.ac.vili. 
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WHAT ARE JOURNALISTS FO 


Roy Greenslade' Sue Lloyd Roberts 
& others debate Tlie Peace 


'oonninwtt permitting 
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' COMMUNICATION PROFESSIONALS 

/ If you’re ambitious 
to succeed, you 
I should read this ad! 

Why? Because we'ro offering you Ibe chance lo take 
the only caraer-telfl ted MA qI Its Wnd fn (he world. You 
can study lor II in your own lime by dlslance learning 
- ail we ask is that you have a rafavant first degree, 
plus strong proficiency In written and spoken English. 

Our unlquo two year course leading loan MA in Mass 
Communications will fas of interest lo every ambitious 
student of modi a/com munlcailon Issues who wants to 
onhanco Ihofr caroor potential. The course starts In 
October and April each yoar and is run by the Centre 
for Mass Communication Resoarcb at Leicester 
University. CMCR has an International reputation for 
exceltonce as one of tiia world's oldest, best known 
Contras ol media scholarship. Wo also offer a residential 
MA nnd supervise students for rosoarch degrees. 

Course thomos Include global media research, pro- 
duction, texts and audlencoB - wlih options in itlm and 
lofccommunlcationa. ft offers high quality lexis and 
AV materials prepared by leading expertB worldwide, 
personal tutors, email conferencing and assessment 
by assignment, examination and dissertation. 

Don't you owe It to yourself (and your career) to find 
out more about this unique MA? As a first step, simply 
complete and return the coupon below. 

For more Information see our wo baits: 

htlp: /www.fe. ac .uk/cmcrrtaac hi pg/mcpgdl . html 


To: Centra for Mass Communication Research, Dept 
GW790, Leicester UnlversFty, 104 Regent Road, 
Leicester LEI 7LT, UK. (Tel: 4 44 116 252 5275. 
Fax: 444 116 252 5276. Email: cmcr-dl@le.ac.uk) 

I'm interested In the: MA Maes Communications i — j 
(by Distance Learning) l — 1 

MA Mass Communications r — i 
(residential) I — » 

Research Degrees Q 

Please send me your Information pack. 


Name ... 
Address 




I Leicester 
University 


Prompting axcellwice 
In UnNermlty 
reaching and J 
ranarcti 


Centre for Mass 
Communication Research 


TEACH ENGLISH BUS:::: 7 WORLDWIDE 

UWMi«r 


TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English, Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Alao, courses of English for foreign students. 


For moro dololls, phono 
UK <-+44 171 734 31109, fax 207 1623, 
o-m a II oxhed'oasyn ot.co.uk 
OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET Win 1 RF 



Education and Training 
Opportunities in Africa 

The British Council is looking for a number of 
consultants in education management to 
undertake long-term assignments in the SADC 
region, particularly Botswana, on donor funded 
projects. 

Areas of expertise would include: 

• Design, plan, implement and manage training 
programmes in education management for 
primary head teachers, deputies, senior teachers 
and inspectors; 

• Delivering training, training trainers, 
mentoring trainers and managing cascades 
of training; 

• Designing, leading and evaluating in-service 
training programmes for primary schools; 

Candidates must hoid a higher education 
qualification in Education Management and have 
had experience of being a head teacher in a 
primary school in Africa. 

We arc seeking individuals who have experience 
of, mid understand the need for a participatory 
nnd fucilitative approach to developing primary 
education systems, throughout the region, nnd 
who have the experience and personal credibility 
to work with ell levels of staff in Government 
Ministries and donor agencies. Applicants must be 
willing to travel extensively and be flexible on a 
personal and professional level. 
rU'nttf fax cxprcmniu* rf interim, availability am! 
Curriculum Vitae {maximum -l page*) im later than 
Friday 2-4 July 1998 tuJalm Devitt, Sub-Saharan 
Africa Group Development <& Training Services, 

The British Council, Fax no: 0181 957 7-188. 
Successful applications will be ncltnnwhdgcd hv 
31 July 1998. 

The British Council is committed to a policy 
of equal opportunities. 


2* The 
British 
* • Council 


•ooeoo 
0*0*0 
OOMIOO 
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o o • • • o o 
0 * 0*0 
•00*00 
Tim lh it tell Council, rcjjislrrofJ in Lni;J;m<l ; i ;t olmril.v iu> 
2lV.ir.lLiK tUv I’mtvtl Httimlmn’s inlet iv.Uitnuil iu a Uu<i'li fur 
Ofliinitrim, riillm c mid tlrvc|i>|»im*nl bt.\ \ 'ici'N 
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The University of Nottingham 



i 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 

This post is financed by the Worshipful Company of insurer* - one of the new 
generation of City of London Livery Companies - with ihe express intention of 
developing un bite mat lOrul/y-rcti’igniwsJ centre of excellence in ri-,fc und 
insurance mon-agement at (be University, 

WorshipfU! Company of Insurers 
Chair In Insurance Management 

The School wishes lo appoint un experienced researcher in develop run her its 
research in (isl and insurance inanajtumcnl, working alongside Piofe\Si>r Paul 
Fenn and Dr Stephen Diacoa The new post will strengthen the School's 
insiir.uice-rci'atcd research profile and will assist the development of new 
poMuraduufe courses designed specifically to meet live needs to the UK insurance 
community. 

Salary will be within the professorial scute: niinuniuui £.16.771 pa. 

For further detail*. nnd on application form tel: 0115 95 1 

fax; 0115 051 5215. H-iiiall:Tiinya.Robiason@Nufiinghain.us'.uL or write to the 

Per, anna l Office. 

Please quote ref. M CM/076. 


tnforinnl enquiries may be addressed to Professor B Chinlin, Director of the 
Business School, tel: 01 15 951 5505. Email: Brian.ChiplindyNtiiiiiighain.jc.id. or 
Professor l* Penn. Norwich Union Professor of Insurance Studies. 

(cl: 0115 93 1 5254, Email: raul.Fcnn@Ntillingham.Hc.uk. 

Further details and applications are mailable from Ihe Personnel Office, 
lligtifleld House, The I'nherflly of N'olllnghnm, University hirii, 
Nottingham NG7 2RIX Please quote relevant reference number. 

Closing data: JO September 1998. 
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^ European School of Economics 

H»M.\ . LUCCA - Mtl.ANO -1WUN1 A - BOUKJXa 
- VICENZA - NEW YOKE ■ YKRIUNIA - LONDON 

STUDY IN ITALY FOR A BRITISH DEGREE 

The European School of Econcmu-x - is a private University with seven 
campuses in Italy. In Rome, the ESE campus is xiiuaieJ five minutes from 
Piu//u di Spugnu, in Tuscany in Capezznnu Piatime. a sea-side locution near 
Lucca and Pisa, and in the licune of ills' cities »l Milan, Catania. Viceara, 
Bologna unit Vcrbaniii. .Students ciui lake huxtnew course, in English ut tie 
Rome and Lucca cnntpiLscs. 

The ESE offers on inieniat tonal environment with Modems tmd profe«cix 
front ull pun i of tin’ world Students study two foreign tangimgcs ils pun of the 
degree and spend the thin) year abroad in twu different eounir/es in USA. 
France. England, Germany or Spain iia nrdmg to the lunuungu. chosen. 

RA (Honours) degree courses in 

Internaliuiiul Business: line man mm I Fitmikv - Marketing Manage meW - 
Tourism Maiiagentent Hospit.il iiy Management - Music Industry 
M.uugcmciii Enienainineni iui<i Event Maikigentein - Spurts and Lcrouc 
Muiuigemont - CoiucuuniciUMii amt Media .nut lnu , ru.iu<m,il [Vine d 
Similes. 

The (irndutife courses ulT creel arc: 

The SVnrld-NVidc Master in ftuxtnc.xs Adiiiiiii'iratinii which lasts 14 
months and tua study sessions in Italy. New York. East Europe. South 
Anierien, Tokyo, Chinn amt .South E.isl Asia. 

The Intermit (until Master hi Business Vdittinistrntinn a 12 uuniiti 
gradual" course held in L'tu.i .uni R»inr wirli a iw.< ou'tiili uoiknie Map- 
abroad and speeuiliM<i ion's m Miiikcinr.* Fiti.iuee and liiii-niainiii.il 
Business. 

Sun ii uer Scli<»>l: Dm mg July. XneuM and S.-pi.-iiil>.-i -.m.l-iii- mjv [• >ll> 
e«urvs ui led mu for ftneienei- and fcuelrli.u ill IrvelM-i-.'cilict *wih An 
I'nllhe.- , business and Management 

Visiting ‘indents. :<Iililelil . I ■ • >iii olliei I ■nuei *ine • (»■•■> -ui.es- l ‘+ 
courses .is visiting stmient' !"r •» seine.slii or a wli< *le y.ir 

l-'nr further inlurnuiliun please cull: |)r I'lUiilirtli Mileiu'll ur Ainu lay tor 
KSK 1 .m.-tn - Villa l.e Pinn»it - 55U40 Cupe/ranu IHunure tl.uccvn • Italy • 
Tel. 1 0584 1 915169 or l ax 915 5W 
F.SE Rome: Largo del Naxarenu 15. 0018? ■ Hume - Italy - 
Tot. (06) 670503 nr Fax 6780293 
ur e-mail us on infn(R'unio.xi'.i(-liitp:.'- / wuxv.uniese.i( 


SCHOOL OF KDUCATION 
ASSKSSM KN r r AND ' 

K VALUATION UNIT 


Conference on International 
Comparisons of Pupil 
Performance: issues and policy 

2,3,4 September 1998 

This conference will gather together ucuricmics. teachers nnd 
policy makers for discussion of ways forward in international 
comparative research studies. 

CONFERENCE THEMES: 

The theoretical underpinning of iiiicnialiuinii comparative studies 
of pupil performance. 

Practical issues in international surveys. 

Appropriate assessment approaches nnd models for such studies. 
Measurement! of attainment and raising pupil performance. 
International comparisons and the shaping of national policy. 

KEYNOTE SPEAKERS 

Mr Chris Woodheud, Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of Schools 
Professor David Reynolds. University al'NcwensiIc-upon-Tyne 
Dr Michuel Martin, Boston College. TIMSS Deputy Director 
Speakers from participating TIMSS countries 
Speakers from the new OECD international project. 

Otters or pupers addressing the conference themes should be 
sent to Professor Diane Shorrocks-Taylor. 

I'or further Information contact Josle Brow n at: 

Assessment and Evaluation Unit, School of Education. 

The University ofl^eds, Leeds LS2 9JT. Tel: 01 13 233 4663 

Fax: 01 13 244 5260 

E-mail aettffred ucutlon.leeds.ac.uk 

Please view our web site ai 
http://eiiucallon.Iecds.uc.uk/ *odu/aeu/conf.lilni 





AriK'iTian Dc^rec.s IHlivcrctl 

Hie University of’Alabaum 
DISlANCi; EDUCATION 

I liflli srlh ml. uiidcrgnidiMic, :i jkI gi .uln.iti- (;,nirsr> .mil Rcurt os Av,iil;il)[(. 
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Department of Civil and Building Engineering 
Water, Engineering and Development Centre (WEDC) 

Research Associate 

Water Supply & Sanitation Institutions 

£15,462 - £23,241 par annum 

WEDC u mi cr rakes eJiicnrinn, rniiniiig, research .vikI cunsiili.mcy 
relarcd to the needs of low and mid die- income countries. We h.we a 
substantial and expanding research and eousultnncy workload that 
is funded by rile UK Deptirrinenr for International Development 
(DFID, previously the ODA). We wish ro appoint a new ream 
member ro work on research projects ns well ns other WiiLX; 
activities. In particular, the appointee would work on new research 
in Africa and India that will examine marketing of sctxmccs ro the 
urban poor. The work will be based in Loughborough bur will also 
involve overseas visits. 

You will have a good honours degree and preferably a post-graduate 
and/or professional qua lific.it ion in an engineering or anothcr 
relevant discipline, and work or research experience in rlu- water 
sector in developing or transitional eounreie*. Preference xvill he 
given tr> candidates wirh an inreresr and experience in 
man a ge mem/i n sti t u ti ona l/soc i u -ec> > no ni i c issues. The appointment 
will be for 24 months ansi renewable by mutual agreement. 

Informal enquiries ro Kevin Sansom Tel: 01509 222rt J7 
or Ian Smout 01509 222642, Fax: 01509 211079, 

E-mail: K.R.SansomCa jboro.ac.uk. 

For further details and an application form contact Miss K Brown, 
WEDC. Department of Civil and Surfding Engineering, Loughborough 
University, Loughborough. Leics. LEIX 3TU, UK. Tel: 01509 222885, 
Fax: 01509 211079. Quote reference CV/298/499. 

Closing dais. 21 August 1 998. WV ,ire ihhihiiiIlxI |i> n/ijinrnmxii's 


Loughborough 

University 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
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School 
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Studies 
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Graduate School ol Politics and International Relations 
v^Waty of Kent offers Ihe following programmes 

1 In International Relations by Course work and Dissertation 
1 MAtn International Relations by Research and Thesis 
1 MPhll in International Relations by Research and TheslB 
* RiD In International Relations by Research and Thesis 

jjhiission for Coursework Programmes In October and February. 
Jr*S8ton lor Research Degrees at the beginning of any month. 
' fime ®nd Part-time evening study. 

^'foll brochure and Informal enquires, contact: 

VajwT^ '^ 6 * nw > Director, Brussels School of International Studies 
College, Plelnlaan 2, B-IOfiO Brussels, Belgium 
1+32-2) 620 2706 Fax (+32-2) 629 3837 

"MBlnar@ukc.ac.uk 


^^Sc/Diplomi Coarse in European Urban 

School of Town & Regional Planning 

3;^ University of Dundee 

° ne full-time uught count almt to provide a 
of urban earner vulou luucs In the LTK Mid utUer EU 
" ^ f Um * De the (nipartuice of Lmill tierliage In planning and 
*PP' lauB lUould have a lunourt degree or equivalent la « 
^ ‘Architecture, Ttuvn Planning, Geography, History Soda! 

w Archaeology MBC recognUed courae. Funding 

'ir^k du i ^ Urinate 0(H«, Untxetstiy of Dundee, Perth 

‘ !l5 f nut 0044 (01IJ82 345028- Fax: 0044 (0)1 J82 

ICjJib MoMtlofl nod ikKinfl asi niuejiulafpdiliiMldti eafkfcr. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTHKBURY ■■■■ 

In association with 
Vssaiiua College of the 
Wifi Universal BruSMl 
and tne Univeraita UDro 
da Bruxelles 


CfSTBl 

V, ,AI IU, 


FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT: MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

Requirements: A doctorate in management with a strong record of 
teaching, research and publication at a university or equivalent 
institution. Candidates with a masters' degree and a good teaching, 
research and publication record will be considered for a lectureship 
position. 

Job description: • Teach Human Resource Management at under- 
graduate and postgraduate levels • Develop curriculum* Participate 
in departmental and personal academic research and publications. 

Date of assumption of duties: 1 January 1999. 

Closing date: 14 August 1998. 

Contact persons: Mr Andrew Kanime at (+264-61) 206-31510 or Ms 
Monica Heita at (4264-61) 206-31020. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries 
and the following fringe benefits: • pension fund/gratuity scheme 
• medical aid scheme • annual bonus • housing allowance • generous 
ieave privileges • relocation expenses - 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3-yaar, renewable 
contract period. 

Application procedure: Applications in writing should be accompanied 
by certified copies of ail qualifications, a curriculum vitae stating full 
details of present salary notch, increment date, the earliest available 
date when duty can be assumed plus three referees with their contact 

addresses. These should be submitted to: The — 

Head, Recruitment and Administration, University 
of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Windhoek. Nami- 
bia, Preliminary telegraphic applications may be 
made vie fax (+264-61) 206-38430/206-30030 or 
E-mail: akanime@unam.na/mheita@unam.na. 



American Military 
University 


MA & KA 
Programs Hy 
Distance 
Ldncation 


Graduate Program 
150 Courses 7 Majors 
Defense Management 
Intelligence 
Warfare History 
Civil War Studies 

Under graduate Program 
100 Courses 3 Minors 
Military Management 
Intelligence Studies 
Military History 

For More Info Call 

(+1)703-330*5398 Ext 111 


Homo Patio at 
uww.amiiitcl.odu 


Aston 

University Advanced Certificate 

DISTANCE LEARNING Principles of TEFL 

Specially designed for teachers of any discipline with 
at least 2 years 1 experience. Next course; Jan-Aug 

Language Studies Unit, Aston University, Birmingham, B4 7ET, ll.K, 
. , Tel: ++44121369 3611x4238 Fax: t+ 44 369 2726 

. e-mail lsuea8ton.Bo.uk Website: http i J/www,tee,a8ton.ao.uWl8u 


An international centre of excellence In the Feld 
of tropical medicine and health systems 

LECTURERS IN 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 

(T wo posts for three years) 

£16,366 - £22322 
No teaching experience necessary 

influencing health in developbig/nuultianil countries through 
training, research nnd consultancy is the focus of these lecturer 
positions. 

Working u parr of a rum in the Inremltionil Health .Division, 
your responsibilities tall into three areas: teaching, where, with 
appropriate support, you will contribute to our Masters Programme 
in Community Hcalrh; research, where you will develop projects 
relevanr ro liealih policy, health care or development in 
devetopbg/ttsiuirlonal countries: consultancy, where you w3l 
provide advice In health planning, evaluation and implementation. 

Enthusiastic about your subject, you should posses a Masters 
qualification in one of ihe following: health economics! public health 
ftunagfsmcnt; social science ex a related subject. You need, experience 
in health or development in dcvrioping/rrantl dural countries, and a 
PhD would be advantageous. In addition ro your salary, vw will 
provide mentoring, training and support in your academic 
development. 

Full derails arc available on hup i .//wwvr.liv.ic.uk/Utmnivd9B- 
1 .html or by contacting Paula Waugh, at pwaugh@Uv.ac.uk, the 
address below or id 0151 70S M93. 

Specific enquiries to Dr Paul Garner, Head of the I near national 
Health Division, arc welcome. 

Applications, Including C V and the names of three referees 
should be sent to ihe Personnel Officer, Liverpool School of 
Tropical Mcdidne, Pembroke Place, 
Liverpool L3 5QA. 

1 I 1IVERP00L c *° lin g4ate25 Augual 1998. 

I t 1 The Schott attivefy primates im 

• ' Equal Opyormniiici Policy. ■ 
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REGIONAL FINANCIAL CONSULTANT 
A REWARDING & UNIQUE 
INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANCY JOB 

Wa are Save the Children Fund, working around Ihe world to brfng lasting benefits for 
children. We are serious about our finances to support this significant work. We are currently 
introducing a standardised PC based accounting system into every country where we work, 
involving considerable change to the financial operation ol 5CF In tire field and In HQ. 

The Job is pait of a pilot strategy to address the disparate needs ol staff, providing a 
financial management support service to a region of countries already part of the new 
system (based on SUN). We need two talented people to be responsible for the regions In 
Africa or Asia. Ir will not be easy The work will be as varied as the people you meet and 
tiie countries you visit. For much ol Ihe lime you will be living out ol a suitcase, only 
returning to your regional base every few weeks. Yon will deal with people ol different 
cultures and customs, evaluate and develop staff skills and assist In the further 
development of policies. procedures, systems and tools to Improve Financial Management. 

You are a qualified accountant, or you have 10 years relevant experience, fluent In 
English and preferably In ellher French or Portuguese. In addition to strong training skills, 
you will be confident with (T end financial practice and able to assimilate information 
quickly. You should be flexible, self-motivated and Independent but also a team player. 

The offer lor the 2 year unaccompanied contract of £22,831 p.a. should be tax free. 
The benefits package Is good including free accommodation, generous leave and flights. 
The package Is not 'city' but the Job offers oulstandlng personal rewards and a unique 
work opportunity. 

For further Information and an application form please write lo Jenny Thomas. 

Overseas Personnel Administrator, Save trie Children Fund, 17 Grove Lane. 

London SE5 8RD or fax: 0171 793 7610. 

Closing date: 19 August 1996. 
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HOUSEHOLD FOOD ECONOMY 
AND EARLY WARNING PROJECT 
MANAGER 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia £20,778 

The Save the Children Fund has been Involved in nutrition survefilance, needs assessment 
and household food economy work in Ethiopia for a number of years. The food economy 
approach centres on households’ access to food and the economic and social factors which 
infcience Ihis. Based on this approach a computer programme. RiskMap, Incorporating country- 
by-country data bases has been created as a tool lo contribute to early warning systems. 

Ybur rote will be to manage, coordinate and develop all SCF’s work in ihe area of 
household food economy, early warning and needs assessment and build the linkages 
between household food economy, RiskMap end the nutrition surveillance projects, 

Ybu should have substantial international experience in aid related work In Africa wlih at 
least two years experience cfirectty implementing an Early Warning Project in Africa. Training in 
a relevant academic discipline, project managements experience, proven ability to design and 
lead training programmes and the ability lo managB field staff in a demanding environment, 
Including insecure areas are also Important prerequisites. 

The above post is offered on a 25-month contract and has accompanied status. Salary 
should be tax free. You can also expect a good benefits package. Including generous leave, 
accommodation and flights. 

For further details and an application form, write to: Jenny Thomas. Overseas Personnel 
Administrator, Africa, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD or lax 0171 793 7610. 

Closing date: 21 August 1996 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. 


SCF aims to be an equal opportunities employer. \ft/ ^8 VjfcX 
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Working for a better world for children 


Working for a better world for children 


HEAD OF PLANNING AND SUPPORT 

Temporary contract until - 4.11.2000 

£26,777 - £29,851 p.a. Incl. LWA Vauxhall, London 

The Programmes Department requires an experienced Head of Planning and Support 
»«:« cover the secondment of the current postholder, to carry out the following: 

• co-ordmatfon ol the Programmes Department (HQ and field) planning process and 
supporting the iranstaiion ol the global pre-gramme strategy into plans 

• lead and co-ordinate work for ihe Pre-grammes Department on Identilylng, implementing 
and monitoring standards for the quality ol fts operational work 

• support Ihe Headquarters Senior Management Team. 

The suecesslul candidate will have. 

■ an In-depih understanding of development and experience of developing appropriate 
responses for an International NGO 

• substantial experience ot strategic planning arid experience of translating policy/strategic 
documents into practical plans: evaluating and monitoring action agalnsl plans 

• experience of leading action on setting, monitoring and reporting on siandards and 
assessing departmental performance against litem. 

For further details and an application form please contact Julia McDonagh, Human 
Resources Team 4, Save the Children Fund, 17 Grove Lane, London, S65 BRD. 

Fax 0171 703 2278. 

Closing date: Friday 31 si July 1996 

SCF aims to be an equal opportunities employer. \|0!/ 

Save the Children I 

■ Working for a better world for children 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


Based Peshawar, Pakistan 

Afelwnnid. .i Hrtlfeh NGO with head officii in Pirah.nvflr ami field offices in Afghanistan, 
socks an experienced internnttun.nl profowionnl to lead the n^tiwy’s expanding community 
development programmes. 

Alfctvmnld**- community development programmes provide Ihe central focus for the 
agency's work In Afghanistan which aims to eiuihie lOinmiinitics to achieve livelihood security 
and Increase Incomes. Our goat is to organ Lie communities to obtain cquitnblo access lr» the skills, 
methods nnd inputs needed louse sustainably I heir i«wn resources. It Involves institution building 
LI i rough village orgnnlsatiuns, and In tureen Minis in kev sectors in agriculture, animal husbandry, 
common properly resource mniuigetncnt, mic ru-i'iimrKc, income generation mid health education. 
Candidates should hflvu a good degree (preferably at M,iskn level) in a relevant discipline, 
ideally community development, agriculture or ixuiii miles. A solid understanding of community 
development nnd social mobilisation, Kicked by nt kiwi 10 yearn developing world experience 
including a subslanlLil period in Ihe management, design nnd '‘hands-on" Implementation ol 
community development projeeis, is essential. 1'rovioiis experience of working in Islamic countries 
and in .irons of conflict would be an advantage. 

Asa member of Ihe Afghannid Directorate, Ihe Community Development Director will need to be 
a team player and have excellent Interpersonal skills. 

Chisfiix date for ap/dicalious tin the UK) - August 14Hi 199$. 

Tor further information about the position of Community Development Director and ihe work 
of Afghannid contact Oxford Human Resource Consultants Ltd on fax 44 1865 201717 or email 

imvillaQoxfordhr.co.uk 

For an Informal discussion call Michael Wills nt Oxford HR Consultants Ltd, The Oxford Centre 
far Innovation, Mill Street. Oxford 0X2 OfX, UK. Telephone 44 1865 201S15 


Programme Manager, Liberia 

Based in Monrovia 
Contract: 2 years Accompanied by partner only 
Salary: USD $18,036 per annum (under review) plus 40% of 
notional home base salary plus comprehensive benefits package. 


Since the 1997 elections, Liberia has been 
In transition and the social and economic 
Infrastructures are gradually being rebuilt. 
The Oxfam programme Is moving towards 
longer term rehabilitation work. Oxfam Is 
currently Involved in a health rehabilitation 
programme, water and sanitation, 
community organisation and mobilisation. 
The postholder will be required to establish 
and maintain contacts with partners, local 
government and NGO agencies, prepare a 
strategic plan and programme work plan. 
Identify and assess projects, investigate 
access to funding and assess the impact 
of conflict on communities. 

Key Competencies 

• High level of analytical skills and ability 
to think strategically, implement plans 


Foundod In 1942. Oxfam works with people regardless 
of race or religion in their struggle against poverty. 
Oxfam GB Is s member of Oxfom International. 

For further information http:/ Aww.oriam.org.uk / 


and make effective decisions 

• Management experience and at least 
4 years’ experience in relief/ 
rehabliltatlon/grassroots work 

• Experience of managing a significant 
budget 

■ Have a sound knowledge of the region 
and country 

■ Fluent written and spoken English and 
knowledge of French highly desirable. 

For further details and an application form 

pleaee send a large 8AE tor 

International Humeri Resources, Oxfam, 

274 Banbury Road. Oxford, 0X2 7DZ. 

quoting reference OS/PM/LIB/ AD/GW. 

Closing date: 31 August 1998. 

Interview date; 8/9 October 1998. 


tXFAM 

Working for e Fairer World 



The International Rescue Committee (IRC I. n apu-far- 
p ni fit, lum-seehirtaa humanitarian refugee ami relief 
arganinittim is auremiy recruiting ■ 

Emergency Coordinator 
(Bissau, Guinea-Bissau) 

Rcaponsibilltiuc uses; the operating conditions and wcuriiy environment for a povtible 
rule for IRC to provide hununiuuijn uvibrUuiC'C in Guinea- Blvani; represent IRC In an 
oflk-Ul capacity; prepare lo infiLaie emergency assitiuire program*. 

Requirements: MA in Iniemaitonnl Development or lekiied field: at teusl 5 years 
overseas experience, preferably in maiugennl povi linns. one yew In emergency area: 
knowledge of Portuguese required; know ledge of French preferred. Contact: Mary 
Ixoibe Raglefon, Finn Oil I *212-491-41711 c-nuill: marydrin lrcMum.org 

Inurnalhmn) Rescue CnmmlllM, 122 Knsl 42nd Street, 
lllh Fluor, Um York. NY 101*8 USA. 

For Airlbtr information, phase iMl IRC1 nebfite at: http://M-wir.lnlrescDin.ani 


Volunteers need to work in Africa! 

Work with street children, tree ptmiiing and prevention of HIV/ 
AIDS nnd at HUMANA People lo People projects in Zambia. 

Qualifications needed: 

6 months training in Denmark (boarding expenses) hard 
working and motivated. Start 3/8, 1/2 

Pli +45 44 68 60 07 

Fox +45 44 66 40 56 

HUMANA, Box 306, 2630 Ihstrup, Denmark 
HUMANAl@compuserve.com 

ivrvw.humana.org 


Advertisements 

it 13 a condition ol accepted 0 cf 
advertisement orders trial th# 
proprietors ol The GuardM' 
Weekly do not guarantee the 
insertion ol any particular 
advertisement on a specified daw. 1 
or at all, although every effort vri' 
be made lo meat the wishes oj 
advertisers: further they do not 
accept liability lor any loss or 
damage caused by an error or 
Inaccuracy In the printing or non' 
appearance of any advertisement 
They also reserve the rigM 10 
classify correctly an H 
advertisement, edit or delate any 
objectionable wording or rai 0 ^ ^ 
advertisement. 

Although every advertisement Is 
carefully checked, occeslo > 
mistakes do occur. We 
ask advertisers to assist ua oy 
checking their advertlMtne"" 

carefully and adv.se usIrm^^V 

should an error oocur. We reg 
that we cannot swept 
responsibility for more lhanONt 
INCORRECT mssrffon an^'f' 
replication wffl ba 0 ra i nl * , „ in „ 
case of typographlcalo' 
changes which do not affect m 
value of the advertisement 
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§ COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 

COMMONWEALTH YOUTH PROGRAMME 

'tiu+taT tfiht varldS yaeng people fair hi Coomoanrallh uuuUrtaf mJ are ihe greatest 
etau far Commameeih naihms ' fldum Mvlepateiu and ptov on lirrearlagh vital mlr In 
OriutfM or Cl utiu fatty h C Impemine to mure ihot mag people art mpcnvtrtJ to 
tJ ^n Artr jiSrtulu in a p-Mtitre mry“ * Cwnmarw-wlth Ptia of Aelita f« Youth 
fwprmMtd. itrr 

DIRECTORS are REQUIRED TOR THE REGIONAL centres IN AFRICA 
|ZAMBIA)ANDTHE CARIBBEAN {GUYANA). 

Ib CYP It ■ leading iaienutionfl youth ind development agency. It If a youth- 
■wwg rf Amd tod programme within the Commnnwealih Secretarial 

CVP RcsUxnl C™ 1 ™ dri.ver a range of innovative tervicei and programmn lo 
Ceetf*a tilth countries In each region. The focus of activity Is through 3 strategic 
iTfldoa, youth unpowsaneiU, inctudmg participation and economic enfrsachiwimi, 
uttad youth policy development ft human humikc development. 

HqjtauJ Director* sic responsible for the imp! cm natulan of a regional work 
pegntme, which Includes advising jwtnunwi on policy issues, cotiabontive work 
w/h dwur ind mtemitioitsl development agencies snd wort, with youth NGOs and 
Mint* 

trpxJi Dim tars will be tecnilted ham die regions relevant to each Centre and will 
big nihslintiil managerial experience, strong «ocia- economic policy analysis skills, 
npentnee in project management as well os direct experience Id youth empowerment ft 
dndrfoicnl Applicants should possess at least 7 yean experience of working in one or 
or ufCYP'i strategic areas. 

Tbcbuig duo for applications lx 17 Augusi IW* and appointments me expected to 
tdrtftam January I9*W. 

FjB ftuili about the Programme. Job Dexripilon and Conditions of Service are 
mlltilcfrom 

Oversea* Perumrd Section, Common wealth SrctctanaL Marlborough House, 

Pall Mall, London SW I Y SHX, I UC. 

W: 6171 Ml 6178, Fax: 0171 747 6520, E-mail. tuksilvma*cMmmonwtalih.iiW 
1b O P also undertakes work across the Cornmunueallh in the three strategic 
oius. and for this purpose maintains a database at its office in London of 
{dtuiiltanii and exports In these fields. If you would wish to register your interest 
a tuck Ktivltlos plre&c ask for an application Ibnnouorlng ref no: CON/DU. 

He CumffiOKuvulrh Secretariat is an Eguat C<p/wni«Mfry tmp(o\vr. 


ma/, TEFL cmSBB 

nif CALS ,UA in TEFL has lh\V nimtiihi lor over 12 nww 
tiiiif/iih iHiT 400 i}rdihuMs worldwide. This riitu vvfirf 
pnyMHi,„f i\ i Mu* Ivina •'Ifeml ihnnt^h dishunc \uidy. 

Till oouraa offers: 

• i highly rated programmo of itudy 

• an BffBottvo oambinntloii of thaary and praotica 

• an Interesting range of options 

• flexibility of study, spread over 2 to G years 

• Intakes In November and May 

1* hMpH tSksSMlMI , -HI. hi . . . _ 

tka Caarss AdnJnlstralor (OW) TfL: +441189318512 

tentw for Applied Languaga Studies r«: +44 1 18 9 786506 

tittiwmtty at eesAni po im mi iMasng ms m uk t-MMj ChLSOreaeing.ao.uk 


Uniting theory and practice 

110/ ,vii tiVh | Sly, MtS-OMm rdg ■t.iA/auDctila /cl/adsai Jitail 



HUMANITARIAN MIMS ACTION 

The Mims Advisory Group is tui internal tonal humunitariiui chitrily that 
is commuted to addressing ihe problem of landmines and unexploded 
ordnance among ihe most vulnerable contmuntlies world wide. 

MINES AWARENESS and SURVEY 
ADVISOR CAMBODIA 

The programme was cslablislietl in 1992 and now operates In six 
provinces with over 340 staff. The position is responsible for ihe 
development of ihe Community Mines Awareness Programme and Ihe 
48 CMAP staff. The post is based in Phnom Penh but involves frequent 
iravcl within Cambodia. The successful candidate will have skills and 
experience in: 

* Community development 
+ Donor liaison 

* Administration and budgeting 

* Personnel Development 

* Working with national, provincial mid dixinci authorities 
Experience in landmine awareness is not etivemiul 

The salary scale commences at £1R, 1.1 3 p.a. plus field allowances. 

For an application form and further details please contact; 
Mike Watson, Mines Advisory Group, 

54A, Muin Street, 

Cockertnnulli, 

Cumhrin CAD 91.11 Fax No.f+44j 01980 N270H8 
Closing dute Tor applications is Friday 3 1st, July, |9«H. 


University of Bristol 


MSc in International Policy 


Part-time 

or 

Full-time 


Designed 
for busy 
people 


Delivered in 4 three-week sessions over two 
years or one year lull-time, ihe programme is lor 
people In organisations wilh an international view 
and those interested in the way such 
organisations make and Implement policy. 
Modules include: World Futures; World 
Economy: National State and International 
Policy; Understanding the Policy Process; 
international Organisations: and Skills for Policy 


For da tails of ihu above and our full programmo of Masters Courses 
pleaee contaot Graduate Course Secretariat Sohool for Policy Studies 
Rodney Lodge Grange Road Bristol BSO 4EA 
Tfel: +44(0)117 974 1117 FflK +44(0) 117 973 7308 
Dfsoounta/bureariee may bs available In some coses. 


An intem.itiouul c;i:ntro Cor nduoatlon aiul usscatcti 


Deputy Executive Secretary - 

^ International Forum for Rural 
Transport and Development, 

LONDON 

Salary circa £24,000 pa 
(18 month fixed term contract) 

The Inlematiomil Forum Tor Rural Transport and Development 
is an internal ional network dial addresses (he transport needs 
of women and men in rural ureas of developing countries. The 
Forum has a mailing list of 1000 people from over 80 different 
countries. The Forum Secretarial is hnsicrl by Intermediate 
Technology, an Internal ional Development organisation, and 
the 3 person team is headed by the Executive Secretary. 

We arc seeking to recruit a deputy to the Executive Secretary, to 
assist in the day to day, and .strategic management of the Forum, 
to take specific responsibility for the development of Forum 
activities in French speaking West Africa, and to provide a focus 
for research and information development activities. 

Educated to degree level in an appropriate discipline, you should 
be bilingual in English and French. You should have a thorough 
grasp of transport planning issues, methodologies and tools, and 
nt least five yenrs experience working in rural development or 
transport in a developing cournry. A knowledge of the 
development sector, together with n working knowledge of 
S punish, and familiarity with computers and informal urn 
lech i mingy would he olid advantage. 

Please write for on information pack anil application form n*. 

Mrs Maureen Hanson. Mend of Personnel Unit 

In termed inti' Technology 

The Scliuimichor Outre fur Tuclinology ;uul 

Development 

Hour ton Hull, Huurlon un Uunsuiore, 

Rugby, Warwickshire 
CV23 9QZ 

Final Date Tor return of applications will be Monday, 3rd August. 

WE POSITIVELY WELCOME APPLICATIONS FROM 
ALL SECTIONS 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Co Reg No 87195, England. 

Reg. Charity No 247257 


To place your advertisement 
Tfel ri-4-4 (O) 161 908 3810 
Fax +4-4 CO) 16 1 83 9 443 6 
Email weeklyads@guardiaji.co.uk 


CLASSIFIED 


car hire 


Low prices 



ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K 

Horncastlo Garage Ltd (Dept.X) 

Bath Road, Beading, Berkshire RG-30 2HS 


Tel. i‘)4 (0> 1189 €>08204 
Fmt. *44 (0) 1 1U9 G08203 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTED MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

FORD FIESTA 1.1 UC 

Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 

Fully inclusive of comprehensive Insurance 
COW, dellvery/collection to Heathrow, Gatwlck or 
Central London, unlimited mileage and VAT. 


NEW - Rpntcil desks nt all LHfl terminals 
why innke your journey longer!! 


Tel: 44 1908 631144 
Fax: 44 1908 375898 Cjvr 

E'lnnil: reservations^'ccr.co.uk iJlAl 


PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K I-ho:ic: + 44 (0) 1 1S 044 2412 

GK RtAi'iHc, i-OAt), wooiHtv, f:r-‘ [-INC., RQ5 3DQ. f- A x : + 4 4 (0) 110 900 0295 

•itiiu i-honi; on fax roR a GROCuunr. today tor run. detail:; 
we meet t'Oiih \ light and you coihinul voun JOURNEY WITHOUT C-LLAY:". 


INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 

A ROVER NISSAN F FORD ROVER VAUXHALL 

FORD FIESTA £108 PEUGEOT 1.6 ESTATE £188 

B FORD ESCORT O FORD MONDE0 1.8/2.0 LX 

ROVER 200 £140 PEUGEOT 408 1.9 Q.R El 95 

D ROVER 416 A 216 H ROVER A20SL1 £228 


Call + 44(0) 090 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrifty.co.uk 


Receive your on-line quotation 
on www.thrifty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE: GWY 


FORD MQNOEO 1.6 £175 1 


property 



from roc 

per r l mi 1 1 1 

(jf.T 


hPartmenia In Kanslngton - cfos* (0 pork, show, buBBs 
^ ,| ai idophono. Qqidpped kitchen, cantral healing. Modem 

enable ratae, 1 Car Park. Broohure by return mall Quota Q 
ep«otoi Winter ratf* Npvamber - April . . . , 

u W 17 11M 6371 fm wist 111 T2TTQ3B 

362438 (rat /8864J 



NEVER HRB A OAR UNTIL . . 
YOU HAVE CHEOKBD 
KENDALL'S PRICES .. 

' 200 RnaCara, Vent. Eaiain, 

7. 12 6 16-SeelerB tor Hte. 
Akport CotecUon. 
KENDALL CARS 
34 AlUerahcx RU-. OuftHordOLCOAF 
TW; +44 1483 574434 
Foe 1441483 34781 




Nationwide 

Vi lii.'nt . il 

uutilliltci) 1A-K ;np 

T:>/ J I', -1 - [*. 


HT:nl.hrovv Gnlv.'ick 
Lor;nlionft r.t M^hns'er GliiMirsw 


Hi I hi hi m ill Lon i lon City 

i a ?ry^=M C17 j 


A iFoafKAtiaiiiH' 

B I Font HasusiMv . 

C | Font Esxtt wuite, 
FadMordaociamM 
Font Mordao Eslata i ir*r 
RW Qilat/ 7- career' :» mb 
RatOjnb&fcMei. 
amalfioo. BMW3l8/MarcClB0 


AH iaiaa aie Caiaiting and Include insurance and VAT * . 

■ GhuiUe bus oi co4e^Uon aarvtce from till lenhfaala 

• AH vahJolfli have £*hr txaaxd.jrMi cover - » Ona way minis avelleUa • 

• European travel available . , • Many oihar. caugorioa available lifckidtnB eulomaUCA 

CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 

Tsl: 4444 1828 761414' Fax: +444 1825 761413 
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Letter from Croatia Mary CooJing 

Turning the tide 

7 'HE ROUTE 1 from Zagreb (o I fish, pancake 
llie Dalmatian coast runs plum jam. ant 
through the fvraiinn. a Mo hi. unna fli at An ll 


7 HE ROUTE from Zagreb (o 
the Dalmatian coast runs 
through l ho Krajinn, a fright- 
ening place where frightening 
things happened. The central part is 
a mass of bare grey stone peaks, 
sharply jagged for the most jjarf. 
Sometimes a row of giant grey un- 
even teeth confront you fhmi the 
horizon, waiting to snap you irp, 
Nothing moves. 

'flic mountains recede at the 
southern fringe where the ruined 
cottages begin. Beside the road, 
small neat squares of cleared 
ground mark the orderly rows of 
graves, far from any church. It 
seems a Jong time before Lhe liny 
villages begin to appear, with their 
few liahilnhle collages, signs of 

I makeshift repairs anil roofless 
churches. Gradually the landscape 
improves mill] much nearer the 
coast the country, though baLlered, 
conies alive. 

Beyond the mountains the road 
runs down to the coast and the blue, 
blue Adriatic, it is another world. 

Fhis beautiful coastline attracted 
the yachting fraternity before the 
war. Along the Croatian coast from \ 
north to south are stylish ninrinas. 

Bui when the sEielling began the 1 
tourists and yachts fled north, west ; 
and south, and Dalmatia’s main i 

source of income went with them. 1 
For th e pasl few years t he cafd-bar > 

anti restaurant tables had been set l 
out on terraces and pavements. > 
ready for the tourists who never t 
came, it was saddening and yet p 
encouraging to see this indomitably r 
hopeful spirit But last year the a 
tourists came back. Suddenly people a 
swarmed In the villages and towns, v 
Our narrow main street became a f< 
large traffic jam. 

More and more yachts came into ft 
the village marina and many made tl 
winter contracts. The restaurants o 
were packed. The fishing fleet could p 
barely cope with the demand, on top fr 
of supplying the big Italian refriger- w 
ated vans. The young men found bi 
work in the marina. Previously they N 
used to say: “They pretend to pay us vi 
and we pretend to work.” fe 

Supper at Lalija’s was a splendid la 
meal of minestrone, salad fresh from cz 
the garden, octopus risotto, fried m 


to fish, pancakes with home-made 
ns plum jam. and lashings of strong 
it- wine. But on this night LnlJJa had a 
lg bee in her* bonnet about the village, 
is Drugs, she said, were all over the 
s. place, even among the children. She 
f. intended to send her 12-year-old son 
i- to school in Zagreb, 
e “Are there no drugs in Zagreb." I 
). asked. Apparently not. Vislma, the 

I 1 7-y ear-old daughter, was already 
safe in the school hostel, safe it 
turned out from the handsome sail- 
ing Jnstructor/fisherman who had 
brought a mass of mussels. He was 
allowed to visit only when Vislina 
was in Zagreb. He cooked the mus- 
sels and brought them to us. The 
pancakes were whisked off. It would 
have been bad-inanncrs not to have 
eaten some mussels. 

Aifons closed his bar-restaurant 
under the oleanders in die square 
early last September. Exhausted by 
hectic business and bursting with 
profits, he retired to die family 
home on a nearby island much 
earlier than usual, it was disappoint- 
ing because it was a lovely place to 
sit and watch the goings-on in the 
pretty square. 

In the autumn, carts, wheel- 
barrows and donkeys lumbered 
about, stacked with grapes for the 
win expressing. The tiny dark room 
in a narrow street, which was filled 
witli casks of wine, a table and 
benches, wind-dried hams banging 
your head, was closed too because 
the owner had gone off to the wine 
pressing. It took time for the old 
men constantly trying the door to re- 
alise he had left. Along the quay and 
around the harbour the huge barrels 
were cleaned with sea water, ready 
for the new intake. 

Hi ere is a small olive pressing 
factory just off the waterfront but 
the old women prefer to press their 
own oil in the autumn — wonderful, 
pure oil too strong for an Italian 
friend but not for us. Tie olive crop 
was very poor last year, they say, 
but then they say that every year. 
Normally the women sell it in the i 
village market along with their i 
ferocious home-made rakija, but i 
last year we had to make compli- 
cated arrangements to ensure our R 
usual supply arrived. 
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The FDR memorial In Washington, which shows Roosevelt seated photograph .ia.-i* -v- 

Roosevelt’s wheelchair rolls into view 


Martin Kettle 

A CAMPAIGN by disability pres- 
sure groups has forced authori- 
ties iu Washington to add a lifesize 
sculpture of a wheelchair-bound 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to the FDR memorial. 

When the memorial was first 
opened to the public in May last 
yety disability campaigners com- 
plained that there was no sculpture 
to illustrate that Roosevelt, who 
contracted polio in 1921. spent his 
entire presidency in a wheelchair. 
Instead, the statue of Roosevelt only 
showed him seated, wearing a cape, 
with his dog Fala by his side. 

The award-winning memorial has 
become the most frequently visited 
tourist site in Washington, overtak- 
ing the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
and the White House. 


Announcing the change of heart 
this month. Vice-President Al Gore 
said the iit-w statue would be by the 
sculptor Robert Graham, it will be 
plnced at the entrance to the 
memorial, an open-air, walk-through 
commemoration of the phases of 
Roosevelt’s presidency, in the 
centre of Washington. 

'This agreement will serve both 
as a tribute to a true American hero 
who led our nation through its dark- 
est days and reminds us that disabil- 
ity is not a barrier to achievement." 
Mr Gore said. 

Throughout a legendary presi- 
dency that saw the United States 
battle its way out of the Great 
Depression and come to the brink of 
victory in the second world war. 
Roosevelt went to exlreme lengths 
to ensure the public was not 
reminded of his disability. 


A Country Diary 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 

/ F HOT cakes sold so well, how I some do i 
come evervone ntnnnorl aoiiinrt 


Jacqueline Karp-Qendre 

HARENTE Maritime, 

V-/ Southwest France; I found 
a dead juvenile guillemot on the 
high -tide line today. No aign of 
oil on his feathers. The Gironde 
estuary being nearly 500km 
south of the nearest guillemot 
habitat on the Breton cliffs, I 
rang the local branch of the 
French Association for the Protec- 
tion of Birds. Could storms have 
blown him off course from 
Brittany? Apparently not. Many 
get caught in fishermen's nets 
further north. Already dead by 
the time the nets are winched 
aboard, the birds are merely 
tossed back Into the sea where 
they float with the currents. 
Occasionally they are washed 
ashore ns far south ns the 
islands off La Rochelle. 

European legislation to save 
dolphins suffering a similar fate, 
by banping drift nets for tuna 
fishing, will not save the guille- 
mots though, Thiy are qitiaN 


enough to get caught in any 
netting and have no Brussels 
lobby rooting for them. 

Another problem on its way 
from Britttany is seaweed. Now 
is the season for la pdche A pied 
— literally '‘foot-fishing” — ns 
they call digging for cockles and 
gathering oysters and mussels. 
This year the practice lias been 
banned in Brittany because of a 
toxic seaweed, dynopftysis, 
which makes certain shellfish 
unfit for human consumption. 

Farther south “wild” oysters 
are banned as well, all along the 
Gironde estuary, because of the 
heayy metals in the water. The 
French are not law-abiders at the 
best of times, and consider the 
ruling exists simply fa boost the 
local oyster farming industry, so 
at low tide people wade about 
with buckets and police are 
employed to watch them, but 
this vigilance is apparently not 
enough to prevent the inevitable 
ond frequent cases of food- 
poisoning every yehrl ! 


I come everyone stopped selling 
them? 

LJ OT CAKES are now taxed, cold 
/ / cakes aren't — Jeff Balls. 
Dauby. North Yorkshire 

"T'HEY didn't stop. They just 
/ renamed them hamburgers. — 
Ceri Smith. London 

/ S THERE a copyright on race- 
horse names? 

A LL RACEHORSE names must 
/i be registered with Weatherby’s. 
the family firm that has adminis- 
tered the nuts and bolts of racing 
since 1770. Weatlierby’s will issue h 
horse passport that must be pre- 
sented before every race. 

Names are often ingenious 
combinations of a horse’s sire and 
dam. For example: the Queen’s 
horse Rash Gift by Enu Genereux 
out of Nettle. 

Weatherby’s applies strict rules 
to the 12,000 or so applications It 
receives each year — a name must 
be no more than 18 characters long, 
musL be in good taste (although 


some do get through I) and must not 
appear on a list of 250,000 or so 
registered names which includes, 
among others, all racehorses up to 
10 years after death, ail Classic 
winners, and all celebrated names, 
such as Arkle. — Hilary Brace- 
girdle. The National Horse Racing 
Museum, Newmarket, Suffolk 

M osquitoes are vicious 
painful peats but British 
mosquitoes are rare and seem to 
have little taste for human blood. 
Why? 

E VERYTHING considered deli- 
cious in foreign parts becomes 
inedible in Britain. — David Hayter, 

| Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

B RITAIN has mosquitoes that 
are avid biters of humans and, 
in some places such as the north 
Kent marshes, justify mosquito 
control by local authorities. But 
away from coastal marshes and 
damp woodlanfi (eg Epping Forest) , 
Britain does have fewer mosquitoes 
than continental Europe. Tie expla- 
nation may lie. in the lower tempera- 
lure, lack of extensive marshy, 


1 Only two privalr pholograph 

l* exist of tire former pres id cnl in hi- 
? wheelchair. One at his home s 

■ Hyde Park, showing him with hi- 

■ dog and die daughter of the csuir 
i caretaker, will form the basis for Mr 
f Graham’s sculpture. 

■ "We're very pleased. We're anx 
ious to get it there.” said Jim Did- 

i son of the National Organisation on 
i Disability. “We need this statue to 
tell all the children with disabilities 
and ail their parents that anything i> . 
possible." 

Although the wheelchair issue if 
the most controversial, historian- 
have pointed out that the memorial 
presents Roosevelt in poses that are 
inure compatible with 1990s sensibil- 
ities than those of his own lime 
There is no suggestion, for exam 
pie, that Roosevelt in fact was a 
heavy smoker. 

tundras (summer breeding sites for 
mosquitoes in sub-arctic Scandi- 
navia and Russia), and the relative 
rarity of sewage-flooded basements 
that are serious sources of urban , 
mosquitoes in parts of eastern ' 
Europe. — Chris Curtis, School v 
Hygiene & Tropica! Medicine, London , 

Any answers 

I A /HY is there no standard 

V V global design for electric! I}' 
pylons? — Gary Booth, Leicester 

f~~QjR minimal environmental ■ 

/ damage, should I dry my I 
hands using the roller towel, a | 
paper towel, or the hot air drier' 

— Steve Babbage, Newbury. Bcriuhtrt ; 

I 1 A /HAT is the most blatantly 

V V wrong decision ever made 
by a football referee? — Mickatl 
Gallagher, Dublin, Ireland ■ ^ 

Answers should be e-maltol to 
yveekiy@guardlanjoo.uk, faxed to 
0171 /+44 1 7 1 -242-0985, orpostpo 
to The Guardian Weekly. 76 

don Road, LoridonEClM3HO. . V 
The Notes'^ Queries website is at J 
http://nq.guardlan.ct).uk/ J 



The cutting edge 


CINEMA 

Gaby Wood 

SNA SINGLE long take a lainplit 
I man tells the story of his life. 
I The camera remains fixed on 
his face, though his eyes are 
focused on the floor. His chin juts 
out, Ms mouth comes to rest in a 
witless smirk. A Southern drawl 
emerges in an unearthly soft roar, 
wfft humming grunts alter each 
nervous sentence. Every so often 
he straightens his neck in his shirt 
collar and, we can see from the 
movement in ills shoulders, me 
thodicaliy rubs his hands together. 

The man is Karl Childers, a 
screen invention inhabited by Billy 
Bob Thornton, who also wrote and 
directed Sling Blade. We first en- 
counter Karl as lie is released from 
the asylum where he lias been kept 
since he murdered his mother and 
her lover with a sling blade, or 
scythe. He was a boy when that 
happened; it was a small town and a 
famous case. Now he is talking to a 
young journalist and preparing to 
go out into the world again, an 
unnasy monster — more of an 
experiment than a nmn. 

Thornton, who is also known fur 
his co-authorship of One False 
Mow and his appearance in Primary 
Colors, won an Oscar for this 
screenplay. He has said that the 
people he always compares Kai l 
, thilders to are Boo Radley from To 
lull A Mockingbird and Fninken- 
Rein's monster. But lie has also said 
Karl is a kind of angel, or Clirist- 
lifture. Karl aever sleeps, lie never 
)W «tts, his only clothes are always 
smooth and clean. He lakes a pile nf 
books with him everywhere lie 
I ifoes, bound up like a schoolboy's 
*jlh a belt. One of the books is the 
Bible, another is “on Christmas", 
one is about carpentry. It 
^uads simplistic, but Thornton hns 
>n fact brought to life hu improbably 
Snpplng character in a mono tour de 
/Wf. Karl is a riddle about responsi- 
bility — diminished or excessive — 
you never know whether the 
mystery behind his immobile face is 
flfal complexity or simplicity. 


Back in a small town in Arkansas, 
Itarl gels a Job In a garage — lie’s “a 
regular whizz” mill small engines 
— and learns to love french tr ies. 
He's slow but unthreatening, and he 
quickly befriends a small boy by 
helping to carry his laundry home. 

Little Frank, a pixie-ish Tom 
Sawyer type underplayed by Lucas 
Black, likes Karl’s voice because it 
sounds "like a racing car engine, 
and makes me not be nervous". He 
has reason to be nervous. When 
Kai l moves into Frank's garage he 
steps into a muted world peopled by 
other marginal types — Frank's 
widowed mother (Ills father com- 
mitted suicide), her gay best friend, 
and, most dangerously, Doyle, her 
violent boyfriend (played by coun- 
try singer Dwight Yoakam). 

When asked by the journalist if 
he would kill again, Karl replied: "I 
reckon I ain't got no reason to kill 
anybody." He had killed because he 
thought he was saving his mother, 
from violence and from sin. But im- 
mediately after his release, he I intis 
in Doyle a reason that even Mime- 
one without a violent past might act 
on: Frank and his mother live in fear 
of their lives. The film turns oil this. 
Ilirmightml Doyle's outbursts and 
instills, Karl remains collected. I’he 
question is whether lie will kill 
again, now lie has grounds fur it: 
and whether he will act in tury nr in 
simply-seen justice. 

i'iiul Schrader’s Touch is about 
what happens when the new Mes- 
siah comes and, contrary to popular 
fear, everyone’s been expecting 
him. Revivalists, business sharks, 
gossip-mongers, chat-shuw hosts — 
not in mention the authentically 
infirm — jump straight on In tin- 
bandwagon. Juvenal tSkcet Ulrich), 
a beautiful young man with a face so 
open you wauL to fall into it, works 
as a volunteer at the Sacred Heart 
rehabilitation centre. He can heal 
the sick, he has 9tigmata, he is a 
mi rude arrived on America’s door- 
step. Bill Hill (Christopher Walken), 
an "ordained minister" whose prior 
claim to fame was having the 
world’s tallest lit-up cross. Immedi- 
ately smells a money-spinner, lie 
gets his former assistant Lynn 



Billy Bob Thornton, Sling Blade’s writer, director and lead actor 


(Bridget Fonda) to pnse as an alco- 
holic and check nut the bleeding 
bov genius. Hill then hires himself 
as Juvenal’s manager, gets him TV 
slots and book deals, while nutty 
religious friends turn dangerous, 
and Juvenal and Lynn fall In love. 

All the performances are wonder- 
ful — even the craziest types are 
played unselfconsciously deadpan 
— and the love-at-first-sight affair is 
convincing in a way Hint must be 
almost impossible to pull off. Tie 
film is based on an Elmurc Leonard 
novel, and Schrader is the man who 
wrote Taxi Driver and Raging Bull. 


0i, come back wif me car park! 


TELEVISION 

jj gpoy Banks-Smlth 

general manager was break- 
i ihl ' ng . L ^dly to Fulvio that his 
r „ shop was too down- 

tat for Lakeside Shopping Cen- 
? r 1 0um reeled around me . . . 
5?, a passing Ikea table. 
aho„t ke m der8 ,® B Cl) is a series 
sh(w the sho P lifters ’ favourite 
rirtp^w 1 ® c ,na ®’ a 9 * 10rti nicked-car 
Mai in f ° 14 ^ as its ow » police 

r mft0tsurprised 

Thric I™? S rimewat( * Jokes. 

, um " , caught cutting 

c<2 T 0f j ie blasted bushes that 
Paris rf°? nd the con 6ested car 
shnibhp? g ’ twith llis fin fi ere in the 
wears nn y, y ° U / avera Se Essex man 
and it ou traged innocence 

Z‘2 Chris said he 

tow-ini ? hrUbs 10 feed his 

it bi t i . 8 o e one - then I’ve stole 
mioLK >ave I? It’s gonna 
be'tr r? t J’ nnit? 1111 Probdbly grow 

thema ^ : K n °w 

routed argued ‘ Cherle Booth 
l|i d not have putit better. 

Police, deaf to the song -of the 


Essex warbler, pressed ou and 
noticed that Chris's truck, piled 
high with purloined shrubbery, was 
also nicked. It was a comfort to me 
to know that, when they impounded 
his truck, he could always get home 
on his horse. Assuming, of course, 
he had a horse. 

He said he bought the truck in a 
pub. Unluckily, the landlord could 
not confirm 1 this as he did a runner 
with the takings before Christmas. 
This is quite wrong. The time to do 
a runner with the takings is after 
Christmas. 

It was just after ChristmaB now, 
and 1,223 women had returned 
their presents to Marks & Spencer. 
A manageress was slashing clothes 
to prevent their resale. "Criminal 
renlly, isn’t It?" she said. “But 1 quite 
enjoy it.” That could be the 
shoplifter's motto. Lakesiders Is 
another of those 1 cheap-and-cheerful 
documentaries In which everyone 

— even the shoplifter and the store 
detective lurking Hinong the shorts 

— Beem delighted to be on tele- 
vision. 1 ’ 

“Bless!" as Pauline Quirke tends 
to say. She does the commentary. 1 

Tie horseshoe crab is of such 


immemorial antiquity its blood actu- 
ally is blue. A chastening reflection 
for jumped-up nobility. Some of our 
own royal family had purple urine, 
which is the next worst thing. 

The Purple Secret (Channel 4) 
was about porphyria, an agonising 
genetic disorder, which is thought 
to have caused King George BI's 
bizarre behaviour. Two descen- 
dants, the Kaiser's sister and her 
daughter, were exhumed (what a 
boon to the historian is a good stout 
coffin) and both were found to 
carry the same defective gene. This 
raises hosts of ghosts. What about 
the Kaiser himself? How many dead 
men can be laid at the door of 
porphyria? 

The mental disorientation, which 
is a symptom of poiphyria, is often 
derided. I remember amusing 
myself with a piece about (lie Duke 
of Gloucester, who seemed jolly 
Hanoverian to me. Artd so he was, 
but not in the way I thought 

When Maria Callas flung herself 
over tlie battlements In Tosca, he 
said: “Well, If she's really dead, we 
can all go home.” When he gave the 
prizes at Wellington College, lie 
made a point of arriving by heli- 


As ynu wniild hope, there* are* sum** 
brilliant lines. A journalist in Lynn: 
"What's it like living witli ;i stigma- 
list or a stigmatic ur whatever?’’; 
Lynn to Juvenal: “Do you think it's 
all light? I mean, all that stigiiinta 
blood going in the wash?”; and Bill 
Hill in a nightclub: T had a lovely 
wife, Barbara Rose, and her mem- 
ory is all lean handle." 

But despite these sparks and 
(lashes, the film may leave you a 
little unsatisfied. It's misdirected — 
or multi-directional, perhaps — in a 
wny that leaves it stringy and with- 
out n centre. 


copter because the boys liked to see 
their parents' hats blow off. After a 
display of belly dancing In Cairo, he 
was introduced to the dancer. 
Silence fell witli a bump. The duke 
was not a gifted conversationalist. 
At last he said: “Do you know 
Tidworth?" None of these things 
are evidence of insanity. Rather the 
reverse. But there Is something . . . 

He probably liad porphyria, and 
his son William, who died piloting 
his own plane, definitely did. 
William's diagnosis led to a flood of 
royal urine and stool samples at the 
Porphyria Test Centre In Glasgow. 
We do not know the results. Poor 
devils, there are times when the 
price of a bit of stoat round your 
coat must seem way too high. 

Far From the Madding Crowd 
(ITV), adapted from Thomas 
Hardy’s novel, is exceptionally faith- 
ful and slightly slow. Which is a fail- 
description of the herb, Gabriel 
Oak, a man whose virtues, like the 
rings in a tree, arc not on the sur- 
face. Tiough, in fact, this Gabriel 
(Nathaniel Parker) is so striking, it 
seems odd that Balhsheba (the ten- 
derly young Paloina Baeza) should 
overlook him. TV is apt to make you 
short-winded,' but Far From The 
Madding Crowd, with Its vast violet 
skies, takes deeper breaths. ■ i ! 
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Jamaican 

strummer 


CD OF THE WEEK 

Robin Denselow 


j ORTY years ago, in Jamaica, 

I a young record producer 
called Chris Blackwell founded a 
new label. Island Records. Hls 
first signing was the local gui- 
tarist Ernest Ranglin. 

Both men have done rattier 
well since then. Blackwell 
turned Island into an inters 
national empire, with a roster 
that ranged from Bob Marley to 
Fairport Convention and U2, 
while Ranglln’s career ranged 
from jazz to ska and reggae — 

Boh Marley once offered him a 
lifetime job as his teuclier. 

Now, after building up and 
then selling Island, Blackwell 
has started the Palm Pictures 
label, and his very first release is 
In Search Of The l.ost Riddim. 
an exquisite new set by his old 
colleague Ranglin and arguably 
his finest work to dale. 

Blackwell is interested in 
Africa these days, and the 
unquestioned superstar on his | 
new roster is the Senegalese 
singer Hanha lYlnnl, whose new J 
album Nomad Soul is also re- 
leased this mouth. Understand- 
ably, Mual lias been getting all 
the publicity, but in many ways 
the new Ranglin set — recorded 
In Senegal with help from BaahH 
Maal and many of his baud — is 
more exciting. 

For while Manl's new songs 
veer ut times towards Western 
pop, anti are nut always as 
inventive or Interesting as the 
ninterial on his last, classic 
album. Firin' in Fouta, Ranglin 
has travelled to West Africa to 
find real Inspiration. 

He may be in his mid-009, 
but his rapid-fire guitar work 
Is as fluid and sensitive ns 
ever, nnd working witli Maal 
and his band lias dearly given 
him a completely new lease 
of life. He may be famous for 
matching jazz hoIos against a 
reggae rhythm, but this time 
round the rhythms are pre- 
dominantly African (with a dash 
of reggae and funk added for 
good measure). 

Ranglin is backed by bass and 
talking drums along with (he 
kora, the West African harp and 
by singers who Include Maal and 
long-time colleague Mansour 
Seek, os well as a quite extra- 
ordinarily powerful local 14 -year- 
old ch ante-use, Cisse Diamba 
Kanoute. Ranglin, who proves 
a perfect sparling partner for 
them all, never tries to dominate 
but eases his quietly dazzling 
solos in and around the playing 
by the other musicians. The 
result is a gently rhythmic, 
refreshingly original and 
contemporary-sounding fusion 
that is both joyful, subtle, and 
remarkably classy. 

In the process he also brings 
out some inspired performances 
from Maal, who has chosen ■ 
Ranglin as his "special guest” at 
his show in London this month: 
one support act that should not 
be missed. : • ' 


To order In Search Of The Lost 
Riddim (Palm Pictures) for £14.49 
contact CulturaShop (see page 29). 
Free p&p In UK; 10% In Europe; 1 
1 5% in the rest of the' world 
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Congo 

passions 


Giles Foden 

TheCataatrophist 
by Ronan Bennett 
Review 313pp £14.99 


1HOSE who suspected Ronan 
M Bennett of being a novelist 
m who lets hi a political enthusi- 
asms — Irish republicanism, social 
justice — rein in the impulse 
towards a more elastic, heartfelt 
fiction will not have their suspicions 
confirmed by his new novel. Set 
in Congo before and alter indep- 
endence from Belgium, The 
CntastropiiJst confronts head on the 
relationship between art and politics. 

What is, what should be, the role 
of a wiiter caught up in a conflict? 
Tliis is the question faced by Irish 
lilstorian-lurned-novellst James 
Gillespie, who follows his lover In£s, 
a reporter, to Leopoldville in 1959. 
Inds works for the Italian commu- 
nist paper L'Unifa and as such is 
very much biased towards the 
faction led by Patrice Lumumba, the 
Congo nationalist leader killed by 
riglilwing forces when indepen- 
dence arrives a year later. 

Prom the moment we meet this 
"small, gauche figure in a sleeveless 
blue polka-dot frock*', it is clear that 
| she is very different from Gillespie. 
She is absolutist, forceful, active 
(uut chasing and making stories); 
lie is uncertain, conditional, passive 
(silting at home writing Ids novel). 
Only at night in bed do they meet 
on equal terms — Bennett is very 
good on sex in the tropics — but 
tliis isn’t enough to keep them to- 
gether when the chaos of the post- 
independence period demands 
allegiances from even the most 
disengaged expatriate. 

Up till then Gillespie has been able 
to integrate himself into the Belgian 



Patrice Lumumba, under guard by troops at Ndjilu airporty Congo, In I960 


community, meeting the whole 
gamut of political opinion. He meets 
beefy Mark Stipe, a CIA operative 
whose role is to secure power for a 
pro-Western grouping in Congo. At 
first Gillespie warms to Stipe. The 
American gives him information 
(about the date for Independence) 
that kicks off a lucrative freelance ca- 
reer; they go out drinking; they even 
discuss books together. But slowly it 
becomes dear that litas's suspicions 
that Stipe is ‘the enemy" may be 
right. 

The shadowy forces funded by 
the likes of Stipe will in renlily 
hasten die emergence of the mon- 
strous army colonel and Western 
apologist Mobutu Sese Seko, and 
prompt the attempted secession of 
(he Katanga province that brought 
United Nations soldiers and merce- 
naries to Congo. It is against this 
background that the relationship 


between Gillespie and Ines begins 
to break down. 

Tlie differences between them 
become more starkly drawn with 
every page. His whole being, as a 
novelist who tries to see all sides of 
the story, seems at odds with hers 
as a tunnel-vision activist who hn|>- 
pens to write journalism. “I object,” 
he tells himself after a bitter argu- 
ment with her, “to the implication 
that those of us who cannot or will 
not produce in our writing so osten- 
tatious a display of outrage are in 
some way at fault, that we are at 
worst collaborators with the enemy, 
at best heartless, selfish, trivial." 

Gillespie, the caiastrofista as litas 
calls him, is one for whom “nothing 
can be fixed ", one for whom "it is 
always the end". His lack of political 
commitment stems from having no 
belief in the benefit of action. Noth- 
ing can be fixed, so leave it behind 


Chance would be a fine thing 


— a view coloured, psychologically, 
by a chapter explaining his alcoholic 
father’s absenteeism, back in 
Belfast and Oxford. 

Gillespie longs to get the strength 
of feeling that Ines lias into the 
novel he Is writing, describing it as 
heartless . Bennett himself is any- 
lliing hut. He shows us plain the 
anguish of these two — both roman- 
tics in their way — and how this 
dual inauthenlieity is forced to the 
brink by the power of events. 

Tliis is a historical novel as well 
as a love story. But with the news 
from Congo continuing in the same 
vein nearly 40 years later, it has a 
lively currency. It could also be read 
as a quiet, un programmatic allegory 
for Northern Ireland. 

If you would like to ordor this book at 
the special price of £1 3 contact 
CultureShop (see ad on page 29) 


Steven Poole 

Randomness 
by Deborah j Bennett 
Harvard 238ppEi5.50 

/ MACINE that you are on trial for 
murder. The prosecution has 
acquired a blood sample from 
you, and claims a DNA match with 
tissue found at (he scene of the 
crime. The probability of matching 
these DNA segments at random is 
put at one in 100 million. This, the 
prosecution claims, makes it almost 
certain that you are guilty. But in 
the absence of any other informa- 
tion. the fact of the DNA match en- 
tails a probability of about 98 per 
cent that you are innocent. 

If there is a one in 100 million 
chance of a random DNA sample 
matching the one found at the crime 
scene, then that means there are 
about 50 people in the world who 
would provide a match. The prose- 
cutor’s sleight of hand is to ask the 
jury to consider the probability that 
you match the sample, given thut 
you are innocent, the probability of 
which is indeed 1 in 100 million. But 
what he .should be calculating is the i 
probability that you are innocent, 
given that you match the sample — 
which so far is 49 in 50. Evidently, a 
likelihood of guilt put at 1 in 50, 
before the adducing of any other 


evidence, is a much belter bet for 
the prosecutor than 1 in 5 billion, 
but it’s no way near as cul-and-dried 
a piece of evidence of guilt as it first 
looks. 

Clearly, the computation of proba- 
bilities is not just an arid mathemati- 
cal game, especially if you are the 
person in the dock. As Deborah 
Bennett shows in her excellent little 
book on the mathematics of chance, 
the concept has been controversial 
for thousands of years. Many 
people, for a start, have refused to 
acknowledge the very existence of 
chance. The Greek atomist Leucij)- 
pus declared: “Nothing happens at 
random; everything happens out of 
reason and by necessity.” 

The notion that we think events 
are random only because we are 
ignorant of their hidden causes was 
always popular with sceptics (partic- 
ularly with anti-gambling puritans), 
and was reanimated in the 17th cen- 
tury by Newton's creation of the 
laws of physics, which seemed to 
| guarantee an entirely deterministic 
universe — a theory grandly under- 
written by God himself, who wns 
the indispensable Prinntm Mobile. It 
was only in tliis century, after the 
erection of the baroque edifice of 
quantum mechanics, that chance 
was reinstated as a fundamental fact 
about the world. 

There had, though, always been a 


heretical guild of thinkers who 
acknowledged, or even embraced, 
chance's existence. One reason for 
this was the idea that moral good- 
ness could only prove itself by 
constant exposure to the hazards 
of luck. 

Luck, be a lady: the Roman god- 
dess of chance was the infuriating 
Fortuna. fickle as the day was long. 
The "law of averages” is a myth: 
what randomness means, Bennett 
explains, is precisely that any out- 
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come is equally likely: so, for exam- 
ple, you would have no especial rea- 
son to be surprised if you tossed a 
fair coin and got 100 heads in a row. 
(And the probability of the next coin 
being a head would still be exactly 
50 per cent.) It is ignorance of such 
basic facts about probability which 
lends people to engineer esoteric 
gambling systems, or to ascribe 
mystical weight to coincidences. 

Yet it seems most people just 
don't want to believe in blind 
chance. The I Citing is a book of 
wisdom in which hexagrams are 
consulted according to a random 
sequence of (wig manipulations. 
And rhapsodomancy was rediscov- 
ered in the mid-20th century, with 
tiie cut-up novel, spatter painting, 
and the aleatory music of John Cage 
anil his strange acolytes. 

Often (he only time a person will 
claim chance as a phenomenon Is 
for the purposes of self-exculpation. 
We are victims of bad luck, but we 
make our own good luck. Here is 
I the odd tiling about chance: it fades 
from view as soon as it has acted. A 
universe of potential collapses 
instantaneously into a single, hard 
fact. Open the box, and 
Schrtidinger’s cat is either alive or 
dead. Deborah Bennett’s cultured 
and accessible book goes a long 
way towards demystifying the 
science of probability, and thereby 
offere the reader a useful variety 
of conceptual tools with which to 
probe the future and Illuminate the 
present. , . ; 
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Isobel Montgomery 

Native Speaker, by Chang-raT 
Lee (Qranta, £6 .99) 

A# £77 VE Speaker tells of Henry 
M w Park, the son of a Korean im- 
migrant and, like his Jewish literary 
ancestors, desperate not to stand 
out. He is a "false speaker of 
fcnglish as his estranged wife, a 
Wasp speech therapist, puts it; an 
observer trying to catch the nu- 
ances to avoid being caught out. 
Park is a professional spy given the 
job of tracking a fellow-Korean and 
would-be mayor, but his search al- 
lows him to track down his own 
identity. Chang-rae Lee’s subtle lan- 
guage and controlled narrative pare 
are what really gives it freshness. 

Hangover Square, by Patrick 
Hamilton (Pengui n, £7.99) 

A FUNN}', depressing, vivid and 
r% mundane chronicle of London 
pub life before the war. From the 
early evening hope of the night's 
first drink (o the stale cigarette 
smoke and unfulfilled promises of 
, last orders, Patrick Hamilton de- 
scribes the highs and lows of career ! 
alcoholism and observes the I 
banality of bar-mom philosophising. I 
George Bone is living off a small 
inheritance in Fails Court's publand 
and has fallen in love with tin? 
slovenly temptress and vicar'* | 
daughter, Netla. 

A Book of Memories, by 
P6ter NAdas, trs. by Ivan 
Sanders and Imre Goldstein , 
(Vintage, £6.99) | 

r HIS is h lengthy, digressive. I 
complicated book, but as a slow. . 
poetic, entertaining and haunting ! 
narrative ul the recent history of 
central Europe it is worth taking the 
time to absorb. Nrtdas creates three 
intertwining memoires — one of 
which is a semi-autobiographical 
account of the Hungarian uprising 
— which together explore the idea 
of freedom, political and personal. 

She's Leaving Home, by 
Edwlna Currie (Warner Books, 
£6.99) 

G IRL Oil the verge of woman- 
hood uses intelligence to break 
free of constraints of provincial, 
strict religious background, gels 
first taste of contradictions and com- 
promises of adulthood. A familiar 
plot, no doubt, but a perfectly ser- 
viceable one. What a pity then, that 
Edwina Currie smothers it with 
extraneous period detail and the 
rather inevitable appearance of the 
Fab Four in li)60s Liverpool and 
lugubrious political detail to pump it 
up to blockbuster size. Written wllh 
a lighter touch, this could have 
made a decent novel about coming 
of age. 

Childhood: Glaa New Russian 
Writing No 16, (Glaa, £8.99) 

T HIS anthology Is an excellent 
introduction to contemporary 
Russian literature. Issue 16 deals 
with the distorted childhoods by 
those who grew up under com- 
munism. A uniting theme of uic 
selection is the absent father, either 
away at the front or removed by the 
secret police. Anatoly Pristavkins 
contribution is the one that stand 8 
out. “Kukushkin Kids, or The 
Cuckoos" describes the reality ° t 
life in an orphanage where the kids v 
pasts as children of Enemies of in 
People have been obliterated. ' _ 
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Big brother is bleeping us 


| Stefan Colllni 

'iheComplete Works of George 
: well 

■Piled by Peter Davison 
Ucker & Warburg 20 vols £750 


f N THE 1980s a refurbished 
warehouse in Wigan was kitted 
out, complete with a museum 
d restaurant, as “The Orwell 
Wigan Pier", from which visitors 
! wild take barge trips on the canal. 
Rarely can the anti-historical drive 
oftieritage” have been so fatuously 
iiilrated. Orwell only visited 
Wigan for a few weeks in 1936, and 
die title of his subsequent book was 
tnyway an allusion to a local joke. 
Only (lie resources of Newspeak 
could do justice to sucli absurdity: 
die whole tiling is Doubleplus 
Unreal. 

Id some ways Orwell’s enduring 
\ooic status is puzzling. As a writer 
'and “George Orwell”, we have to 
remind ourselves, only existed as a 


/win tie plume for Eric Blair), lie is a 
figure of glnring limitations. His 
novels suffer from their diagram- 
matic, propagandists qualities; his 
plain-mannish literary persona led 
him to be reductive and philistine: 
there is something tiresome anil 
self-flatLering about his repeated 
insistence that only the cantan- 
kerous non-joiner has any chance of 
telling the truth; and he is a com- 
pendium of intolerant prejudices, 
represented by his repeated attacks 
on "pansy intellectuals". 

Moreover one might have ex- 
pected his writing to "date’ 1 badly, 
since i( is so lightly bound up with 
die politics of the 1930s and 1940s, 
but new generations of readers 
conscripted by exam syllabuses 
continue to fall under his spell. He 
actually subtitled Animal Farm "a 
fairy story", a detail omitted in 
many editions, and that description 
may suggest something about the 
source of its enduring power, even 
for readers for whom “communism" 


Crotch and crotchets and all 


Wc Korn 

■^Correspondence of H G Wells 
-'Mby David C Smith 
: brings C haito 4 vols £275 

li THE inlelligeiil tourist," said 
< I be sign in the imliday camp 
■-rhen near Lake Cornu, "leaves no 
uf bis passage.” It lias a 
my. hanlean ring. The paperless 
tf.lheunexamiiicd life ... 

^ij! Ihere be letters ever again? 
'^‘vc collections like Lhcse four 
^volumes of H G Weils: letters 
i ™ilors, lovers, grocers, modiers, 
■•ttrs to agents, Russian or literary, 

• political or theological enemies, 
Movers and ex-lovers who don't 

.-i know it. When craftily edited, 
r ypve us the whole man, not just 
J 1,10 eyes and impressive fore- 
3 but crotch and crotchets, 

* and warts and all. 

, c, » illuminated letters h> 
jiMired correspondents with his 
Picshuas": wonderfully fluent, 
. J Anally talented, cartoons of 
8 tick-people, toffs in top 
1 w often) himself. Many 


HG Welle as 
\ drawn by Low 
| in 1930, on his 
1 70th birthday 


'if' / <.-l 
1 1/ \ ■ ‘ 
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are reproduced lure. You set- the 
Ik-sI and worst of Wells in these 
letters when lie writes — tu news- 
papers. in opponents or false 
disciples — against misrepresenta- 
tion of his ideas. As he grew older 
and more celebrated, tile righteous 
anger turned to defensiveness. 
Thivaiening litigation became a 
hubby and then a habit and then an 
addiction: people who had spoken 
of him admiringly hut imprecisely 
wen- surprised to gel di-n Kinds for 
apologies. 

litis splendidly rich collection 
demonstrates Wells's vivacity and 
diversity — and his enviable range 
of lovers. He was a serial bigamist, 
always returning to jiatient, un- 
spurlivc Jane: "I want a healthy 
woman handy to steady my nerves 
and leave my mind free for real 
tilings. 1 love you very warmly". 
When she was dying all his other 
lovers became trivial: “My inmost 
heart is yours." As for politics, lie 
was internationalist and anti-nation- 
alist to iiis fingerprints, and his anti- 
Zionisin ("one instance of a 
worldwide nuisance") was, then and 
now, misinterpreted: “Largely 
through my own irritability and tact- 
lessness, I have aroused the resent- 
ment of Jews who are essentially at 
one with me in their desire for a 
sane equalitarian world order”. 

But there’s an ill-tempered trip to 
the United States in 1940, when he 
was obliged to share his cabin with 
"a nice little old Italian and (thank 
God) not Jews" Tlie editor, David 
Smith, notes with embarrassment: 
“The only overt anti-Jewish remark 
I have seen." Wells struggled 
through the war, his body failing, 
quarrelling with a mad world, 
sycamores, flying bombs, and a 
titled neighbour with an illegal Sal- 
vation Army signboard. '1 get more 
and more anarchistic and ultraleft 
as I grow older," he wrote to 
Bertrand Russell in one of his last 
letters. 

Smith has done a fine, tactful and 
prodigiously industrious job. Wells's 
handwriting is tiny and difficult at 
the best of times: under stress it re- 
sembles the electro-enceplialograph 
of a meditating brain. The footnotes 
are modest and helpful, the index- 
ing sound. And through the pages 
Wells comes multifariously, outra- 
geously, seductively and toweringfy' 
alive. 


is something to be looked up in 
the notes. 

We also tend, in this post-cold 
war world, to write off Orwell’s pre- 
dictions of creeping totalitarianism 
as afar mist pessimism, but it is 
worth remembering that he was at 
least ns preoccupied by the insidi- 
ous managerialism and deadening 
consumerism of liberal societies. 
For example, in a sentence that was 
written 50 years ago. Orwell imag- 
ined another “implausible" feature 
of life in Airslrip One: The Lottery, 
with its weekly pay-out of enormous 
prizes, was the one public event to 
which the proles paid serious atten- 
tion." Nah, it’ll never happen. 

Certainly, it wns one of Orwell's 
strengths, as well as the source of 
some of his obvious limitations, that 
he was alwnys truculently "off- 
message". We don’t find it very 
difficult to imagine what he might 
have said about Britain in tlie age of 
smother Mr Blair. He would surely 
have had no difficulty in identifying 


the whereabouts of (he Ministry of 
Truth: O’Brien is now Minister 
without Portfolio, and "Big Brother 
is bleeping you". 

The great difficulty with Orwell 
is not to allow the slag-heaps of 
glibness that result from the 
political, commercial and curricular 
appropriations of him to obscure the 
enduring qualities of the courageous, 
driven man who recognised, in a 
characteristically plain phrase, that 
he had "a facility with words and a 
power of facing unpleasant facts". 
Part of (he value of comprehensive 
scholarly editions of niqjor winters 
lies in the way they help us to 
confront the icon, worn smooth by 
repeated careless handling, with the 
unevenness and sheer variousness 
of the actual writer's achievement. 
Peter Davison's long-awaited edition 
of “the complete Orwell” serves this 
purpose marvellously well. 

Volumes 1 to 9, containing textu- 
ally corrected editions of Orwell’s 
nine books, were published in 1986. 
After many difficulties and delays, 
volumes in to 20. containing tlie 
essays, journalism, letters and 
much else besides, have now 



Look what’s happening to the neighbourhood; raptors in Fifth Avenue 

First we take Manhattan 


Daniel Butler 

Red Tails in Love: 

A Wildlife Drama In Central Park 
by Marie Winn 
Bloomsbury 307pp £13.99 

/ N SPITE of a nauaeatingly anthro- 
pomorphic title, Marie Winn’s 
study of New York’s first breeding 
pair of red tail buzzards makes fasci- 
nating reading. Tlie bare facts are 
remarkable enough. Red tails are 
powerfal raptors with four-foot 
wingspans, which normally live on 
small rodents in open country, hunt- 
ing by soaring on thermals. 

The concrete Jungle would there- 
fore seem the last place where one 
would choose to set up home. There 
are relatively few rodents, still fewer 
open spaces, and the large trees in 
which it builds its nest are almost en- 
tirely absent In spite of these draw- 
backs, the process of colonisation 
seems to have begun. Not only have 
these relatively slow-moving and 
unmanoeuvrable raptors switched 
from a diet of mice to pigeons, but 
they have paired up, built a nest and 


raised three families In tlie heart of 
New York. 

That they have succeeded is 
thanks to the wildlife orbIs of Cen- 
tral Park, 843 acres of mixed habitat 
set In die middle of Manhattan. 
Here. the red (ails make a living 
ambushing pigeons from tlie cover 
of trees, bolstering this unusual 
food source with the Park’s rat and 
squirrel populations. Tlie pair have 
also had to abandon their natural 
nesting instincts in order to score 
their first breeding success fin fact, 
although tlie male lias remained 
constant, there have been three 
females). Under normal conditions, 
red tails pick a tall tree for a nurs- 
ery, but the first two attempts to 
build nests in the park Idled from 
disturbance — both' human 'and 
crow.; It was only when the pair 
switched to a Fifth Avenue window 
ledge, four floors abbve Mary Tyler 
Moore's flat, that they managed to 
fledge young. ' 1 

If Winn’s book has a fault It is that 
tendency to the anthropomorphic. 
Similarly, theta is a strong whiff of 
sentimentalism. The reactions of 


BOOKS 29 

triumphantly appeared. Tlie 11 vol- 
umes of miscellaneous material 
contain 3.737 separate items, plus 
several more that only came to fight 
when tliis edition was already at the 
proof stage. There is some new, and 
a vast amount of newly accessible, 
material here which it will lake 
scholars some years to digest. 

There is an irresistible madness 
about n “complete works” edition on 
tliis scale; it yields pleasures that 
fall somewhere between those of 
dipping into Wisden and those of 
poking around in n dead aunt’s attic. 

Every item is impeccably 
presented and authoritatively anno- 
tated; there Is a wealth of additional 
commentary. Tlie cumulative index 
to the last 11 volumes runs to 
187 closely-packed pages. Hie edi- 
tion more than once refers, in wry 
self-defence, to the description of 
the character in 1984 who "was 
engaged in producing garbled 
versions — definitive texts, they 
were called". 

This book is available at the special 
price of £650 from CultureShop (see 
below. Contact them for p&p quotesi 


tile watchers lu news of the dentil 
of the female hawk, ilieir struggles 
In see rat poison outlawed and 
attempts tu prevent window-cleaners 
disturbing tile incubating birds all 
s«-e!n overblown. Hut (his houk is 
uiuiv ol a sociological sliuls o| 
urban man's rolai kinship with tin- i 
natural environment than it is about 
the wildlife itself, so there are amus- 
ing anecdotes, like tlu- lime Un- 
assembled binocular-wielding huwL- I 
watchers broke off to observe lug- 
ger game: Woody Allen and Snuu-Yi 
Previn appearing mi their terrace. 

There is a wealth ol well- 
iibsei veil behavioural detail. As the 
watchers become increasingly nle 
sessed, they make genuine scien- 
tific discoveries — such as tlie first 
comprehensive census of migrants 
seen in (he Park (including golden 
eagles, vultures and loons). They 
also discover that the feninfe red fail 
is blind in one eye, yet can hunt and 
breed successfully — cunfounding 
many wildlife experts who believe 
such handicaps to be a death 
sentence in the wild. 

Kestrels, apnrrowliawks. tawny 
and little owls are already regular 
features in most British towns. 
Peregrine falcons nre soon to join 
them as Britain’s population reaches 
saturation point. With virtually 
every cliff nest site and hunting 
range occupied, cities — with their 
abundant tnw£r blocks and endless 
pigeons — are an obvious alter- 
native. 

With the possible additions of 
goshawk and barn owl, the trend is 
Lkely to end here, however. Most 
raptors are too specialised to adapt 
to urban life. But were goshawks to 
start slaughtering pigeons, ducks 
and grey squirrels across suburban 
parks and gardens in Britain, a 
storm of protest would be the 
inevitable result 


To order any of the books 
reviewed or in print, over 
1 00,000 titles available: 

PhonB: (+44) 181 824 BH03 • 

Fax: (+44)181824 0678 

Email: blfUhnall.bogo.6o.uk 

Payment by credit oard or 
UK/Eurocheque payable to: 

Guardian Weekly Books 

250 Wealeni Avenue. London W3 6 EE. UK 

Buropa airmail 

Ptaaae add 20% ol order value 

Rest of tha world airmail 

Add 30% ol order vehia (appro*. 14-31 days) 

or 40% of oid et value (7-10 days) 
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Vanishing tricks and vertigo 


Paul Evans 


HERE was a moment, and a 
m brief one at that when the 
■ mist cleared and the Matter* 
horn was visible. The highest peak 
in Britain is Scotland’s Ben Nevis at 
1,343m, but it is a pimple compared 
with the Matterhorn, at 4,478m. At 
the head of the Val d'Anniviers. a 
Y-shaped tributary valley of the 
Rhone, is the Weisshorn. Although 
lesser known it is even higher at 
4,505m and it jostles with other 
mountains to form a crown of peaks 
at a similar altitude. 

Such a vastness of cmgs with 
snow ridges, colossal glaciers and 
cloud snagging peaks is humbling 
and hard to adjust to. To be able to 
wander in them and head above the 
tree line to that rarefied Alpine 
world is astounding. 

The story goes that an old fanner 
was culling his hay meadow — 
these meadows contain a profusion 
of wild flowers that gardeners else- 
where would kill for — when a 
couple of Belgian tourists stopped 
for a chat. When told that only 
200 people lived in the farmer’s vil- 
lage, the tourists asked if this was a 
' problem because it must mean that 
the village had a high proportion of 
inbred Idiots. To which the farmer 
replied, “Only in July and August 1 ’. 
For us lowlanders, rubbernecking 
at the mountain tops, trudging red- 
faceri up the trails and coolag over 
wiidOowers, the mountains inspire a 
sort of divine idiocy that used to be 
called the Sublime. 

The Chemln des Planetes is a walk 
that begins at the observatory high 
above St Luc and wanders between 
sculptures that evoke the planets. As 
this leads Into increasingly wilder 
mountainside, ragged clouds swoop 
down from 4,OOOm peaks beyond 
and you begin to wonder which 
planet you're meant to be on. A pair 
of eagles cruise over the ridge with- 
out effort Powered by an awesome 
will, they hold the breeze in the thin 
mountain air and their commanding 
presence anchors the delirious ver- I 
tigo of this high Alpine world. 1 


- 
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Unlike die limestone in other 
parts of the Alps, these rocks are an 
acidic mica-schist and so the flora is 
quite different ft is as if the moun- 
tain builders had dumped the 
smallest bits on top and then disap 
peared without finishing the job. 
Here, in the silvery rubble not long 
ago covered in snow, the gems of 
the Alpine flora are now visible: 
houseleeks, saxifrages, rock jas- 
mine, primulas. 

The track stumbles across rocky 
montane heaths of rhododendron 
and lingering alpenrose still in 
flower before swinging down into 
the high Alpine pastures. On the 
descent towards Zinal, each wet 
flash, streamside and drier ridge 
holds a unique ecological assembly, 
There are masses of sulphur-yellow 
Alpine pasque-flowers (the calcare- 


ILLUSTRATION: BARRV LARKING 

ous version is white), dark purple 
pansies, black and scarlet vanilla- 
scented orchids, unfeasibly blue 
gentians and thousands upon thou- 
sands of early-purple orchids. 

The effect is as mind-blowing as 
the views across this incredible 
valley, which, when wet clouds dash 
a quick downpour, leave you 
wrapped in the wildest of breath- 
taking gardens. In a moment of rain, 
in the midst of all these flowers, a 
moonwort — the strange fern that is 
supposed to grant invisibility to its 
finder — makes an appearance. And 
it does. Just for a moment it seems 
that the Sublime is transcended and, 
like the Matterhorn invisible inside 
its cloud, I am locked into the 
presence of the mountain fastness 
through the existence of this tiny 
living thing. 


Across 

1 Paid for by the 
management 
(2.3.5) 

7 Magnetic 
personality (8) 

B Small bird (4) 

9 Quits — flat (4) 

10 Right — to 
punish (7) 

12 Ban — of drink 
In US (11) 

14 Rust (7) 

16 Drive point home 
(4) 

19 Not stiff— walk 
stiffly (4) 

20 Haughty (8) 

21 One-sided ( 10 ) 



1 'fellow or red 
pigment (5) 

2 Submarine 
weapon (7) 

3 Comfort (4) 

4 Musical 
composition (eg 
Messiah) (6) 


—a pipe? (5). 

6 Church official (6) 


11 Unexpected 
piece of fortune 
( 8 ) 

12 Gain (6) 

T3 Whole number 

15 Mature (5) 

17 Trite (5) 

18 Sort of saw — 
pine (4) . 
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Last weoltfs solution 


□ □ [3 □ D □ E 
□□nap EaaQQQnj 
q □ p □ a b a 

QODQ EQDUDDDE 

a □ 0 a a □ 
□BHEiaa □□anna 
a □ e a u a 
□□□□anns aacia 
a a a □ d a □ 

□□BaUQO LH3H9DE 

a a h a a a □ 
QanniaaaciEaan 


- North 

* AJ742 
VJ9652 

♦ None 
*A84 

West East 

*106 4 KQ53 

* 1074 ¥KQ83 

♦ AQ67642 4 1095 

*5 *KQ 

South 

* 98 
V A 

♦ KJ3 

*J 10 97632 


Chess Leonard Barden 


D ortmund sparkassen, the 1 

10-man tournament In Ger- i 
many, ended this month in a shared I 
victory for Peter Svidler, Michael * 
Adams and Vladimir Kramnik, who 1 
all scored six points. ] 

' 

V Kramnik v P Svidler I 

1 d4 NfB 2 c4 g6 3 Nc3 d5 
4 cxd5 Nxd5 5 e4 Nxc3 6 bxc3 
Bg7 7 Bc4 c5 8 Ne2 Nc6 9 Be3 
cxd4 10 cxd4 Qa5+ The Ex- • 
change Grunfeld 4 cxd5 is popular 
at present, but here most interest is 1 
in (>0110-0 Bg4 12 f3 Na5. 1 

1 1 Bd2 Qd8 Black enn also try 
11 . . . Qa3 with the trap 12 Rbl OO 
13 d5 Ne5 14 Bb4 Qf3l though I 
White does better to continue as in 
the game. 

12 d5 Ne5 13 Bc3 0-0 14 
Bb3 Qb6 15 f4 Ng4 16 Bd4 
Qo5+ Heading for a difficult 
endgame; Bxd4 17 Qxd4 e5! may be 
better. 17 Qd2 Qxd2+ 18 Kxd2 
e5 19 h3! Smart. White concedes * 
a passed pawn, but his own central i 
duo matter more. exd4 20 hxg4 
g5 Tills doesn’t help, so try d3 21 ’ 

Nc3 Bxg4 keeping active bishops. ; 
21 g3 Bxg4 22 e5 Bxe2 23 
Kxe2 Rfc8 24 Radi Rc3 25 : 

Rd3! Calm play. 25 Rxd4? Rxg3 ■ 
would destroy White’s impressive 
pawn chain. 

Rac8? Running into a fatal fork; 
he could still try Bf8 26 dti Iyg7 27 f5 
fC 28 exf&f Kh8. 26 d6 b5 27 i 
Rxc3 dxc3 28 e6l Kf8 29 e7+ I 
Ke8 30 Bxf7+! Resigns. If Kxf7 [ 
31 d7 wins. I 

Meanwhile Erik van den Doel, s 
aged 19, won the recent Agency r 
tournament, scoring his second GM c 
norm and winning the fastest game, f 

t 

E van den Doel v D Gormally I 


Quick crossword no. 427 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 

P ORT CHESTER, New York, 
October 1081. In the last 
qualifying round for the Bermuda 
Bowl, the world championship. 
Great Britain meet Argentina. 
Britain require only a draw 
to progress to the semi-final 
stages, but Argentina must win 
the match. 

With n single board left to 
play, the score is 73 IMPs to 
72 In Argentina’s favour' — but 
because the match will ulti- 
mately be scored by Victory 
Points, this counts as a draw. 
The final deal is placed on the 

table. North-South vulnerable, 

stiffly (4) I I dealer South: 


1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 
4 Nxd4 NfB 5 Nc3 a6 6 Be3 e5 
7 Nf3 Qc7 8 Be2 Be7 9 a4 0-0 
10 0-0 Nbd7 11 Nd2 b6 12 Bc4 
Bb7 13 Ba2 Bc6 14 Qe2 h6? 15 
Rfdl Rfd8?? 16 Qc4 Resigns. 
White wins a piece by Qxf7+ or Nd5, 
Nigel Short and Matthew Sadler 
will be the top seeds in the Smith & 


In the Closed Room, this is 
the bidding: 

South West North East 


Rose 

Attafliila 

Sheehan 

Sanlemarina 

Pass 

Pass 

14 

Dble 

2* 

24 

3ft 

Pass 

5* 

Pass 

5* 

Pass 

Dble 

Pass 


Robert Sheehan opened with a 
light one spade in third position, 
then did well to support Irving 
Rose’s clubs at his second turn. 
Attaguile, West, who had under- 
bid his hand considerably with 
two diamonds at his first oppor- 
tunity, was now forced into a 
unilateral derision. 

With the match so close, he 
opted to take out insurance 
against an enemy vulnerable 
game by sacrificing in five 
diamonds. 

Sheehan led the ace of spades 
and a second spade, so declarer ■ 
was able to discard his losing ' ■ 
heart on a club later in the play 
and concede 300. 

This would be a good result if 
five clubs could be made — but- 
the big question was, could it? 

At the other table, the auction 
was the following: l ; 
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Williamson British championship, 
starting on July 27. Anyone can enter 
for tlte British title via regional heats. 
This year’s youngest finalist, Cn% 
Hanley, is aged 14 and qualified a 
Lancashire’s Heywood Open. AHey- 
wood game shows the active style 
that works best in weekend chess: 

A Dyce v B Hague 

1 e4 NfB 2 d3 e5 3 Nf3 Nc6 
4 Be2 Bc5 5 0-0 0-0 6 c3 d5 
7 Nbd2 dxe4 8 dxe4 Bg4 9 Qc2 
Nh5 10 Rel Nf4 11 Bfl QIB 12 
b4 Bb6 13 a4 a6 14 Bb2 Rad8 
15 Radi Nh3+1 16 griiS Rxd2 
17 Qxd2 Bxf3 18 h4 Qxh4 10 
h3 Qg3+ 20 Resigns. 

No 2532 


B * 

# i 

4 B A 

4 1# 


abcdefQh 

Black moves first and helps White 
mate in five moves (by M Preic.The 
Problemist 1998). Another lough 
puzzle to measure your skills against 
Britain’s best. Both sides co-operate 
so that after five black and five while 
moves, the final white move is 
checkmate. There’s just a single 
forced line of play, but of 26 competi- 
tors who attempted this at the 1993 
British Solving Championship, only 
reigning world champion Jonathan 
Mestel and two others succeeded 
within (he allotted 25 minutes. 


No 2531: 1 Rail If Nc6 2 Bd3 mate 
or Nc4 2 Bd7. If Nb6 2 cxb6 or Nc3 
2 Rxc3 and mates next move as 
before. So Black must try 1 . ■ ■ Nxr5 
2 Ra5l either N moves 3 Bd7/d3 
mate as the other N is pinned. 


South West 
Scanavino Hackett 
Pass l+(i) 
2# Pass(2) 
3* 34 

54 Pass 
Pass Pass 


North East 

Canberra CoEnga 
1* Pass 
2V Pass 
4* Pass 
Pass Dble 


(i) Any 0-0 point hand or any strong 
hand — the dreaded Walpurgls Di- 
amond. (?) 0-0 points. 

The opening lead wa9 vital 
here. If Paul Hackett led a 
trump, and John ColUngs 
low when declarer led a heart 
towards the singleton ace, five 
clubs doubled was doomed. But 
Hackett led the 10 of spades to 
the jack and queen. Coliings 
switched to trumps, but too late 
— declarer was able to establJfln 
dummy’s fifth spade for a vital 
discard, and five clubs doubled 
was made for a score of 750 and 
a 10 IMP gain to Argentina. 

1 David Batty can take heart 
He Is not the only Englishman to 
lose a crucial match to Argentina 
by missi ng a penalty! 

In the July 5 column, SouUVs hand 
■ should have been: *Q 3; 

♦9 4 2; *AK 0 5 32. OurapoPgfL 
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Cricket Benson & Hedges Cup final: Essex v Leicester 


Fond farewell for 
irresistible Essex 


Dadd Hopps at Lord 1 * 

T HIS match may not have pro- 
vided tiie classic conclusion 
the sponsors wanted to the 
kit Benson & Hedges Cup competi- 
tion but there was certainly a star- 
tling farewell as Essex pulled off the 
most comprehensive victory wit- 
nessed at Lord's in 36 years of do- 
mestic one-day finals last Sunday. 

It look Essex nearly two days to 
loniplete a victory in a bedraggled 
final that for many ghastly hours 
looked bound to be settled by a 
•toot-out. but in all other respects 

( Leicestershire, who had won the 
toss, were routed. They were dis- 
missed for 76. the lowest total in any 
1 de-day final, and the margin of 192 
reus was also unsurpassed. 

Essex needed only 27.4 overs to 
brash aside Leicestershire. The rain 
that began last Saturday, with Essex 
iwng established a bridgehead of 
® for seven, relented to allow n 
by 3.25pm. The sagacious and 
fippynew-ball bowling of Mark Ilotl 
od Ashley Cowan did the rest. 
Rain-disrupted matches can dis- 
like mind-set of the best coun- 
Kbut Leicestershire, who entered 
< final as the only county still in 
••mention for all four domestic 
'flipelilions, were pained at suc- 
king so rapidly, however re- 
■ isive the conditions were to 
'Juand swing. 

A night's reflection had wormed 


into the Leicestershire psyche. To 
win over 50 overs they required a 
record total for a side batting sec- 
ond in 27 years of B&H finals. As 
soon as it became clear that the con- 
ditions of Saturday would be repli- 
cated, they suspected that their 
chances were minimal. 

It had been far easier as the rain 
tippled down to imagine the ways 
they might fiddle an unmerited vic- 
tory. a shoot-out in front of the pavil- 
ion to a backdrop of MCC umbrellas 
and hunched photographers or a 
steal in an abbreviated match de- 
cided by the arithmetical complex- 
ity of the Duckworth-Lewis method. 

The English Cricket Board's chief 
executive Tim Lamb had staunchly 
pronounced before lunch that this 
might be the day that Duckworth- 
Lewis came of age. Fortunately we 
were all spared the awful experi- 
ence, ns even Leicestershire's cap- 
tain Chris Lewis agreed. “This is 
how it should have been settled, 
with a proper game of cricket," he 
said. "We just didn’t do ourselves 
justice with Hie ball or the bat.” 

Ijeicestershire’s agitation soon 
made the lurking threat of Duck- 
worth-Lewis an irrelevance. By the 
ninth over they were 1 7 for four and 
Holt and Cowan had displayed a 
dexterity far in excess of anything 
produced by the rival attack 24 
hours earlic-r. 

Cowan’s gawky run, guileless ex- 
pression and summer of bnck Iron- 



Mark lllot celebrates Phil Simmons’s dismissal photo lmyreuc^oriffuvis 


ble do not automatically Identify 
him as the country's most clinical 
new-ball bowler, but he had flour- 
ished from the Nursery End iu 
Essex's quarter-final victory against 
Middlesex, and he did so again here. 

Five exploratory overs had 
passed before Cowan had lain Sut- 
cliffe and Ben Smith caught off suc- 
cessive balls at second slip. When 
Darren Mnddy became Iris third vic- 
tim — tile record run-maker in any 
B&H season limited to five singles 
in 14 overs — Leicestershire were 
31 for six. 

JloU had done the rest of the dam- 
age. Had the left-armer swung the 
ball more frequently, lie would have 
won a shoal of England caps. Here 
he swung it as he must do in his 
dreams. Phil Simmons was bowled 
as his wanton drive completed a 
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Boardman crashes out of Tour contention 

UKTAIN’S Chris Boardman saw I 44.37see with team-mate Iwan I linmshire, as he prepared 
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wwiAIN'S Chris Boardman saw 44.37see with team-mate Iwan 
™ s hopes of winning the Tour Thomas in second place. Johnson, 
France disappear during the sec- who appeared shell-shocked after 
T after an incident in the the race, said at a press conference 
left him stunned at the side later: "ll was an OK race. 1 don't like 
J we road. to | ose but you have to take the 

towdman sustained cuts to his good with the bad.” 

^ and was taken to hospital for a 

Cautionary brain scan, and later 

‘'of the Tour doctors. Gerard A COOL $1-7 million in eight 
announced he was withdraw- f~\ days — that’s the prospect fac- 
V fr°m the event because mg Lee Westwood, the 25-year-old 
ji'cide ^ 00 rec °Nection °f the golfer from Worksop, Notting- 


ing Lee Westwood, the 25-year-old 
golfer from Worksop, Notting- 


Jeao-Mane Leblanc, the Tour’s 
8 5 neral - “W’- "Boardman 
2 fo K lowl "« his team-mate Fred- j’fe. ■ ? ■ * 
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tlashlw ^ e . d because the start 
Mwiui ,he c hmax of the foot- 
Cl in. Boardman won the 
’fojR&m! Dublin while the first 
ll£ wentV^L 8 throu ffh Wicklow 
“ntlonai 

Tom Steels, . Stage two, 

Ian Sft'onwi SC °^ wa> clai teed by- 

°ratla of the Czech Republic. PliSlSi 




linmshlre, as tic prepared for Uie 
Open at Royal Birkdale. His last 
round of 70 in the Standard Life 
Loch Lomond tournament gnve 
him an eight-under total of 276, four 
ahead of a group comprising Den- 
nis Edlund, Inti Woosnam, Eduardo 
Romerso, Robert Allenby and 
David Howell. 

The victory earned Westwood 
$230,000 and Standard Life has 
offered a $1 million bonus to anyone 
who wins the event and then goes 
on to complete the double in the 
Open- With a purse of nearly 
$500,000 at Birkdale, success there 
could give his bank balance an enor- 
mous boost "That would be very 
nice," he said. "But I don’t think Til 
worry too much about the bonus. 
Winning the Claret Jug means more 
to me than money." 


athletes caused a 
| when t he y beat the 
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bag S e , 4 U °° metres. In Oslo’s 
Stadium. ■ Mark 
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Westwood: a,ccep(9 plaudits 


H OLDERS Essex were knocked I 
out of the NatWest Tbophy in 
the second round by Hampshire at 
Southampton. Only five balls into 
the match, the visitors found them- 
selves reeling at three for two, with 
the cream of the batting, captain 
Paul Prichard, Nasser Hussain and 
Stuart Law, bdek In the pavilion. 

They managed , to reach 129, 
thanks to a gritty 47 by Danny Law 
and 26 extras., 'Hampshire achieved 
their target with the lops of seven 
' wicketsj Cardigan Cornier, the 37- 
• year-old West Indian seamer, was 
' Hampsljlre's man of the paatch, with 
. bowling figures oif four for 13, in the 
quarter-finals, Hampshire will meet 
Middlesex who defeated Durham 
(2408) bytwo^cke(s., . ( -T 


miserable match; Vince Wells and 
Aftab Habib followed to huge in- 
duckers. Tlie match finished with 
Ronnie Irani dashing in like a world- 
beater. 

The Gold Award, rightly, had 
been earned on Saturday. Paul 
Prichard's 92, from 113 balls, for 
Essex was the sparkiest of innings 
from a captain who was playing his 
first match in the competition this 
season after shin splints. 

Nasser Hussain wns also instru- 
mental in Essex achieving the third 
highest total in 27 years of Benson 
finals, a feat which realistically 
should not have been within their 
compass. Bellicosity is at the heart of 
all Hussain's finest one-day innings 
and he had looked fit to sting all- 
comers before Lews caused him to 
miss-pull to midwicket on 88. 


Scotland, who notched their 
maiden NatWest victory when they 
knocked out Worcestershire In the 
opening round, were beaten by 
Derbyshire. Dominic Cork’s team 
bowled them out for a paltry 113 
and then overhauled the total with 
the loss of four wickets. Derby- 
shire’s opponents in the last eight 
will be Surrey (215), who beat 
Gloucestershire by 52 runs. In the 
other two quarter-final games, 
Leicestershire, the only side never 
to have won the NatWest Trophy, 
will meet Warwickshire, while Lan- 
cashire take on Nottinghamshire. 


T ottenham hotspur’s 

striker David Ginola assumed 
the role left vacant by the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, in the 
campaign to ban land-mines. The 
exquisitely maned former French 
footballer of the year will be the fig- 
urehead in the International Red 
Cross’s fight to bring an end to the 
use of such weapons. Ginola plans 
to visit mine-affected countries. 


M ARK HUGHES turned his 
back on Chelsea’s European 
challenge when, he agreed a {hree- 
year contract with Southampton. 
The 34-yeartold former Welsh and 
Manchester United player signed 
for the Saints last Saturday for a fee 
of £500,000 to become Dave Jones’s 
fifth recruit in 10 days, 

Gary Palilster meanwhile re- 
joined Middlesbrough for £2.5 mil- 
lion after spending nine years at 
Manchester United. The 33-year-old 
, former England centre-back has 
^signed a tjiree-year deal ; with the 
Northeast club. England inter- 
national Ian Wvlgty: is to Join We?t 
Ham from Arsenal 


Motor Racing 


Schumacher 
shines in rain 


Alan Henry at Sllveretone 


M ichael schumacher 

scored his first British 
Grand Prix victory last Sunday in 
atrocious conditions and highly 
controversial circumstances 
which bordered on the bizarre. 

Having won a remarkable 
battle with Mika Hakkincn's 
McLaren on a track surface 
intermittently assailed by 
torrential rain, the German 
brought his Ferrari F300 into 
the pit-lane to take a 10-second 
stop-go penalty after it had 
passed the chequered flag. 

It was the culmination of a 
sequence of events which meant 
the race ended in a state of con- 
siderable tension and bad feel- 
ing, with McLaren lodging an 
official protest over the result 
and the way the matter was 
handled. But after an hour’s 
deliberation die FTA stewards 
dismissed the protest. 

McLaren claimed that 
Schumacher had passed (he 
Benetton of Alexander Wurz on 
lap 43 of the 60-lap race while 
the field was queueing behind 
the safety car, which hud been 
deployed to slow the race at the 
height of the downpour. 

For this transgression the 
German was hmuled a stop-go 
penalty but the stewards decided 
that this should be added to his 
race time rather than bringing 
him into the pits for a more time- 
consuming delay. However, ac- 
cording to the rules, adding 10 
seconds to the elapsed race time 
can he applied only If the rncB is 
within 1 2 laps of the finish, and 
that was not the case here. 

This time, before the safely car 
went out, Hakkinen’s McLaren - 
Mercedes had built up a 38-sec- 
ond lead over Schumacher, only 
to see it dissipated as the field 
slowed to a comparative crawl 
and Schumacher fell into line 
behind Glancarlo Fisichella’s 
Benetton and Toranosulce 
TakagJ's Tyrrell in the queue 
behind the silver McLaren. 

Two laps before the safety car 
emerged, Hakkinen bad spun 
wildly across the grass and a 
gravel trap on the outside of 
Bridge corner but managed to 
regain control and rejoin the cir- 
cuit beyond the next corner. 

After a five-lap crawl the pack 
was unleashed again and 
Schumacher moved in for the 
kill. With bis nose section 
damaged by that spin across the 
grass, Hakkinen was struggling 
with a handling imbalance which 
prevented him fending off the 
' German’s Ferrari, which surged 
. into the lead on lap 51 . 

It left Schumacher (railing the 
championship leader Hakldneu 
by only two points, but for David 
Coulthard the race was a disas- 
ter, his title hopes disappearing 
when he spun out of second 
plane in the downpour. 

Similar errors putpald to 
- ■ the hopes of his fellow Britons 
j Damon Hill and Johnny Herbert, 
both of whombad started with 
L high hopes qf fop-six finishes. 

5 Hill’s failure Was particularly 
: ; disappointing. Having qualified 
- seventh, he ran as high as eighth 

t }n the opening stages, only tx> 

spin off on lap 14. 
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